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¢ ERALD was roughly 

awakened,after a short 

night’s rest, at eight 

in the morning. Jem 

stood at his bedside, 

impatiently shaking 
him out of slumber. 

“Wake up, old man,” he cried 
patiently. “ There’s a chance for you.” 
“A chance? What kind of chance?” 

“ Last night there was a row.” 

“T heard more than one.” 

“And a policeman got knocked about. 
Now, when a policeman gets the worst of 
it, somebody pays. They've run in half a 
dozen of the chaps, and among them my 
young friend George, and they're going to 
swear that he was in the thick of it.” 

“ The long-armed ?—the fortunate lover ?’”’ 

“Yes. They'll be brought up before the 
beak in Arbour Square about eleven o'clock. 
I've seen the lad. He’s in the lock-up. 
He swears that he was notinit. Says that 
he went straight to bed. You remember 
how he carried off his girl last night. That 
was about half-past ten. The scrimmage 
happened between eleven and twelve. He 
had to carry her home—she lives with her 
mother about half a mile from the club; it’s 
not possible even for a strong young fellow 
to carry a girl for half a mile in five 
minutes. Glory is a lightweight, but still 
not far off eight stone, I should think. 
There certainly might be time for him to 
get back and to join the fellows scouring the 
streets before the police appeared; they 
seem to be all pals together; but they were 


im- 


CHAPTER XI.—BEFORE THE BEAK 








in possession of the street and terrorising 
the place much earlier. On the whole I 
believe the fellow all the more because he 
does not profess the least condemnation of 
the crime. To bash a copper is, on the 
contrary—well 4 

“ But where is my chance?” 

« Why, you're a barrister. Get up; send 
for your wig and gown—our lawyer will be 
your solicitor, and instruct you. Go into 
court and defend him.” 

“Why should I defend him? I don't 
care twopence whether the fellow is con- 
victed or not.” 

“But Ido. You're going to defend him 
because I ask you. And you're going to 
defend him, old man, because though you've 
turned as cross-grained as a bear, you won't 
let a lad be ruined for life if you can help it. 
Come now.” 

“Tf you put it that way,” said Gerald, 
sticking out a foot, “ of course—”’ 

“Of course. Here, write a note for your 
clerk in Chambers. There’s time to send a 
messenger to the Temple and back. Then 
dress as fast as you can, and we'll all go 
and see the fellow. 

“It’s a turning-point,” Jem explained as 
they hurried through breakfast. “If that 
chap is sent to prison it’s all up with the 
rest of his life, and with the lives of Heaven 
knows how many children and grand- 
children. Look here. George has done 
pretty well so far. He’s never been in 
trouble, and he’s what they call a “ Royal,” 
that is, he’s a preference man at the Docks. 
He is tall and active, and before long he will 
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be as strong as any two men. He is cer- 
tain to become a permanent hand. He is 
sharp ; he may rise and become an official 
of some kind. But for that he will require 
character. Then he will change his tene- 
ment room for a cottage at Forest Gate, 
and he will bring up his children to trades. 
Seo? There we have generation after 
generation of honest folk—the backbone of 
the country. Have another egg. It’s a 
London egg, with a full rich flavour—do 
have it. Well, what if he gets sent to 
prison? It’s a bad case: the policeman is 
in the Infirmary getting mended; he and 
the others who rescued him are sure to be 
vindictive. It’s a very bad case : the magis- 
trate will exercise his full powers; they 
will all go off to prison, if they are not 
committed for trial. When he comes out 
of prison, he may, or he may not, be taken 
on again. But you know what our lovely 
prison system does for a man. It breaks 
him up. George will come out physically 
weakened and mentally cowed and crushed. 
It is true that at the Docks they don’t 
ask for character, but they do look for 
strength. If he doesn’t get taken on again, 
he will become a hanger-on—like so many 
others. As for his wife—what will that 
poor little animal, Glory, do?” he turned 
to Helen. 

“She will live like her husband from day 
to day. She will have an enormous num- 
ber of children; they will mostly die, and 
those who live will join the class in which 
they have been brought up, to waste, and 
destroy, and to drag down. I hope you 
may be able to prevent this dreadful chain 
of events, Mr. Moorsom.” 

Arbour Square Court is always well 
filled, every morning, with the friends of 
the prisoners. They come to swear that 
the prisoner was otherwise occupied at the 
time when the alleged crime was committed. 
Or, if that is of no avail, they attend to 
show their sympathy, to applaud the 
gallant and fearless bearing of the accused, 
and to take a critical view of the case as 
conducted by magistrate, witnesses, and 
defence. 

The disorderly cases are first disposed of. 
Then follow the more serious charges. 
They are generally defended by the solici- 
tors whose practice is in the Courts. These 
gentlemen have achieved a local reputation, 
and, like their brethren in the upper branch, 
their fees vary with that reputation, though 
for the guineas of the High Court of Justice 
they read half-crowns. 
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It is unusual in this Court for a barrister 


to appear. Therefore the sight of a wig 
and gown caused the greatest interest and 
astonishment. 

When the case was called, seven prisoners 
were named, one of them being called John 
George. They marched in one after the 
other, and stood in a line in the dock, the 
last being the youngchampion. They were 
all lads from sixteen to twenty. The 
appearance and bearing of the Slogger 
seemed to mark him as of another class. 
The other six were of a perfectly common 
type: their features coarse and undefined, 
their faces lowering; they stood as they 
walked, slouching ; they looked like cattle 
ina pen. George, for his part, six inches 
taller than any of them, stood by their side, 
unabashed, like them, by his position— 
perhaps in the consciousness of innocence 

but, unlike them, alert and watchful. 

Gerald rose in his place. “I appear, sir, 
for the prisoner called George.” 

“And I,” said one of the solicitors in 
Court, “for the other six.” They had 
clubbed their money, and retained the most 
popular of the advocates for the defence of 
all. The case was simple. Early in the 
evening a company of lads had taken 
possession of a certain street; here they 
amused themselves with a kind of sport 
which is extremely ancient, yet not recog- 
nised by the law. “The Danes, when they 
first came over to occupy the land, had 
many such sports by which to beguile the 
winter evenings. Their favourite game was 
the throwing of beef bones at each other, 
large and heavy bones with sharp or jagged 
edges, bones which crushed into a man’s 
skull and killed him if he failed to dodge. 
It was essentially a winter-evening game 
with the followers of the great King Sweyn. 
The game of these lads was not unlike tho 
bone-throwing: they paraded the street 
with shouts and war-cries; they were 
armed with sticks, leather belts, stones in 
handkerchiefs, and knives: some even 
carried, ostentatiously, small revolvers; 
they linked arm in arm and rushed the 
street; they hustled, knocked down, and 
kicked everyone who did not clear out of 
their way. When they had carried on this 
game for some time, the policeman came 
into the street, expecting, perhaps, deference 
to the law. Did he get any deference ? 
Not at all. The dauntless Hooligans were 
upon him at once; they hustled, they 
knocked down, they kicked that policeman : 
other policemen came to his assistance ; 














there was a short but an unequal fight ; the 
warriors, defeated, were arrested either on 
the spot or in flight when the way of war 
went against them. 

The witnesses were the policemen engaged 
and wounded in the battle. Their evidence 
was firm and straightforward and unani- 
mous. Four of the lads were captured 
red-handed—that is to say, in the thick of 
the fight. The defence was that they had 
arrived casually and were not fighting at 
all. Two were captured as they ran away : 
the policemen swore that they were also 
in the fight and were making off. It was 
advanced for the defence that they had 
had nothing to do with the battle ; that they 
had not been in the street at all; that they 
did not belong to the company; and that 
they were peacefully walking home with 
their little sisters. All this was stoutly 
sworn by the lads themselves and by their 
friends. On the other hand, the police 
proved that they did belong to the gang ; 
that they had previously been convicted ; 
and that they were caught running away, and 
not walking with their little sisters ; and, 
further, that they still bore visible marks of 
the fray in bruises and broken heads and 
torn shirts. 

The case of George was different. It 
was admitted that he was not running, but 
either walking or standing still ; it was also 
admitted that he had no weapon of any 
kind, and that he bore no marks of battle. 
On the other hand, the police swore 
positively that he had been with them. 

Now Gerald had never been in a police 
court before, nor had he ever conducted a 
case of any kind in any court. However, it 
was his chance, and he rose to the occasion. 
He had his witnesses, and those of an un- 
deniable kind, and he called them. The 
Honourable James Crozier deposed that the 
prisoner had spent the evening till past ten 
o'clock at the Boys’ Club. Now at that 
time the sports of the Hooligans were at 
their height. Miss Helen Wentworth 
deposed that at half-past ten the prisoner 
came to the Girls’ Club, and that he carried 
away in his arms a girl who had been 
brought in overcome with drink. The girl 
Glory gave evidence as to the position of 
her lodgings, and the distance from the 
club and from the scene of the battle. 
Lastly, the young fellow called Robbie testi- 
fied that he had seen George arrested; that 
he was not running away, but looking on ; 
and that two of the prisoners, whom he 
pointed out, were actually running away. 
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The policemen, however, stuck to their 
guns. George had been seen among the 
combatants. 

Counsel for the defence drew from them 
an admission that the battle was fierce ; 
that truncheons had been freely used.; that 
every one of the prisoners was more or less 
damaged; and that this prisoner alone 
showed no signs of the fray; that there 
was no proof that he belonged to the gang ; 
and that there were no previous convictions 
against him. 

Gerald's speech was brief; he argued 
that while it was not impossible for the 
prisoner to carry the girl home and to 
join the band in time for the final fight, it 
would be difficult to cover the ground in 
the time; that it was most improbable 
that he should take part in the last act, so 
to speak; and that it was absolutely im- 
possible, considering his stature, his 
strength, and his skill in boxing, which 
was well known, that he should have 
fought without producing a considerable 
individual impression. Where Hector 
fought, where Ajax stood, there was the 
battle fiercest and most prolonged. In this 
case, he said, Hector did not even survey 
the fight. 

The magistrate promptly acquitted this 
prisoner, who stepped out of the dock with 
alacrity, to be embraced by the girl Glory 
in the presence of the whole court. The 
others, despite the most gallant perjuries, 
were committed for trial, and were carried 
off with defiant words and brazen faces in 
the vehicle called affectionately Black Maria. 
It is this vehicle’s peculiar property that 
everyone who has once travelled in her can 
never get the fame and report of that 
journey forgotten during the whole term of 
his natural life. 

“There!” said Gerald, with some elation, 
“T’ve done it. Are you satisfied, Jem?” 

“You did it so well that you ought to 
be an Old Bailey barrister. Where's 
George ?” 

George was making off for the nearest 
public-house with Glory and a few friends. 
Jem ran after them. 

“Come back,” he cried, “and thank 
Mr. Moorsom, who got you off. And then 
you will both come with me and have 
some breakfast. Glory, my girl, wasn’t 
last night’s business a warning ?” 

George held out his hand. “Thank you, 
sir,’ he said. “You got me off proper. 
Them coppers will swear anything. I wish 
I had my heel on their heads.” 
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gem carried off the pair in triumph. 
Already he saw before him whole genera- 
tions of honesty owing their existence and 
their position entirely to this acquittal. 
Gerald was going back with them when he 
was accosted by the Impenitent One, 
hobbling along on his crutches. 

“T was in the court,” he said, “though 
vou did not see me. Mr. Moorsom, I 
think, is your name.” 


“That is the general opinion.” 

“Better for his profession. He will 
make a fine bruiser, 1 believe, and a reputa- 
tion for honesty helps a bruiser wonder- 
fully. You see, it enables him to fight on 
the cross without being suspected. That's 
an advantage.” 

"aay 

“You see, Mr. Moorsom—your name 
is Moorsom, I believe—there’s money in 





JEM CARRIED OFF THE PAIR 


“ Certainly.” 

“Quite so—quite so.” The man looked 
embarrassed. ‘Quite so,” he repeated. 
“ Curious that you, of all men in the world, 
should have got off that boy of mine. | 
can’t say myself that I was astonished to 
hear that he was pinched. In fact, I’ve 
been pinched myself, now and again. It 
comes very easy, asone may say. More- 
over, the boy is not picksome as to his com- 
panions. But it’s better for his future 
prospects that he should not be run in.” 
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fighting on the square, but more in fighting 
on the cross.” 

* Now, Mr.—I don’t know your name— 
parent of George, I told you the other day 
that I am not in the least interested.” ; 

“No? no? Well, I could show you in 
five minutes reasons why you should take 
the deepest interest in me. Not just now, 
however. Jem : 

“ Mr. Crozier, you mean—— 

“Jem, I mean. He wants George to rise 
in the world. Rise in the world! Who 
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ever heard of a docker rising in the world? 


What sort of rise? And how long before 
he could get back to where his grandfather 
started ?” 

The man hobbled slowly away. Gerald 
looked after him. He had been a gentle- 
man, then. By what sins—by what follies 
—by what self-indulgence had he been 
dragged down so low ? 

If we could trace our descent, which only 
a few can do, what an historical table, what a 
treasure-house of family vicissitudes it would 
present! You, dear reader, have perhaps 
three generations of black-coated respecta- 
bility ; four are unusual; five or six are 
very rare; two are not so common as one. 
The middle class is always sending out 
shoots into the air and branches trailing on 
the ground ; its members are always going 
up ordown. What was there before the 
first known black coat? You do not know. 
Perhaps the gutter. What before the gutter ? 
You donot know. Perhaps the coat of arms 
and the old family of repute. It is easier 
to fall than to rise. Ifa family sinks into 
the gutter, there it remains while the 
memory of the higher place is lost; and if 
it should rise it will be for the creation of 


a new family. Consider the case of this 
young fellow, the docker, the ‘“ Royal.” 


He was certainly born and bred as low 
down as any can go: he knew nothing of 
his people save that his father boasted him- 
self to be a gentleman. Under the most 
favourable conditions his son might become 
a craftsman, his grandson a master, his 
great-grandson a member of some profes- 
sion; it would take four generations for 
that family to lift itself again to the point 
where a new family would begin. 

Gerald began these wholesome medita- 
tions with reference to the Slogger. He 
continued them with reference to himself. 
And his interest in the case vanished, and 
his elation began to vanish, and the old 
cloud arose again and threatened to spread 
over the sky. 


CHAPTER XII.—MORE LIGHT 


= OU have been with us now,” said 

Helen, “three days. It is now 

the fourth day. Do you think a 
little better of us? Ithink youdo. Yester- 
day you went out of your way to defend a 
lad in court. Why? There are police and 
magistrates sealed; there is law; there 
are solicitors practising in the court. A 
whole machinery is ready for the protection 
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or the punishment of the prisoner. Yet you 
took upon yourself to defend him. It was 
dead against your own principles, Mr. 
Moorsom.” 

“Perhaps. Yet—to oblige Jem.” 

They were sitting in the drawing-room 
alone in the forenoon. Gerald, shaken out 
of himself by the unwonted excitement of 
the trial, and not yet wholly relapsed into 
gloom, was in a mood open to influence. 
It is a mood which is subject to sudden 
changes. At a single word it may melt 
into sympathy or harden into apathy. It 
was a mood only possible to Gerald when 
he could forget for awhile the chains of his 
false position. It was horrible that the 
whole truth should be discovered by his 
friends, and it was disgraceful that he 
should conceal the truth, and still more 
disgraceful that he should be afraid of dis- 
covery ; it was shameful to feel that he was 
enjoying the wealth procured in such a 
manner as to make his father’s name a by- 
word, and a proverb, and a tradition, as 
Jem told him, as of a Minotaur or Loathly 
Worm, devouring—rending—destroying. 

“You did yesterday,’ Helen went on, 


“exactly what we are all of usdoing. You 
took up the single case. We have classes 
and clubs and meetings of all kinds. We 


seem to be lost in the crowd, but all the 
time we are in pursuit of the single case. 
We move heaven and earth to compass a 
single conversion.” 

‘What do you do with your convert?” 

“ He becomes an unconscious missionary. 
The Settlement, Mr. Moorsom, is but a 
small thing, a very small thing among this 
multitude ; but suppose it sends out, year 
after year, young people who have been 
taught or persuaded to lead a high life—not 
the highest possible—not your ideal, per- 
haps—but higher than they knew before. 
Do you not understand how it might become 
in a short time a mighty factor?” 

“On your supposition—certainly.” 

“It is your ambition to become a states- 
man. Is it for the good of the people or 
for your own distinction ?” 

“For my own distinction,” he replied 
boldly. “If a man passes good laws he 
advances the people. But he works for his 
own distinction.” 

“Sometimes, perhaps. It is hard to as- 
sign motives ; and they are mixed. But laws 
can never raise a nation’s standards; they 
can repress, they can prohibit, they can 
punish, they can ‘indicate the standards of 
the time. The nation is raised by the 
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leaven of righteousness that works within. 
Perhaps, Mr. Moorsom there is even greater 
distinction to be won, when your very name 
remains unknown, by joining this unseen 
leaven than by standing out in the front 
before all the world.” 

“ Distinction? What distinction?” 

“The distinc‘ion—to yourself—of the 
higher level. Oh! Mr. Moorsom, it is 
the old, old story. What you give that 
shall you receive. As is your work so shall 
be your wage. And tenfold—twentyfold 
—a hundredfold. From generation to 
generation his work follows a man and 
grows—and grows—either for good or for 
evil.” 

“You talk in what, to me, is a foreign 
language.” 

Helen paid no attention to the objec- 
tion. 

“ Here we live amid the fruits of evil. 
Look at these poor creatures of the streets ; 
they reap one harvest and they are sowing the 
seeds of another. What if your father had 
been like theirs, as destitute of all that 
makes the world tolerable—love and pit 
and sympathy?” Her eyes filled wit 
tears. She did not observe the troubled 
cloud that suddenly passed over her com- 
panion’s face. ‘‘ Down here you can see 
the working of the great Law in its most 
elementary form: the sickly children, the 
drink madness, the perverted morals, the 
animal overpowering the human, the 
selfishness and the hardness—if you do 
not believe in retribution for iniquity, 
Mr. Moorsom, stay with us and learn with 
us what it means.” 

“ Retribution ? You are always talking of 
retribution.” 

“You may see also how even retribution 
may become a blessing. You will find, even 
here, amid their poverty and their evil life, 
flowers of loyalty and love and self-sacrifice, 
especially among the girls.” 

He was still, I have said, in the mood 
when one is open to influence. This woman, 
with her eyes, her voice, her face, her 
presence, moved him even against his will. 

“If it were true,” he said. “If it were 
true; but it is absurd. Why should the 
children suffer from the vices or the ignor- 
ance of their fathers?” 

“ Because it is the universal law. There 
is no other answer. As it is with the 
physical so it is with the spiritual world. 
We are cripples ; we are consumptives ; we 
are drink-possessed ; we are insane ; we are 
morally perverted—why? Because our 
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fathers have broken the law. There is no 
escape,” she laid her hand on his—* no 
escape,” she repeated. “As your father 
sowed—-so shall you reap. here is no 
escape.” 

Then his heart sank cold and heavy as 
lead. She was speaking in a strange tongue ; 
she was propounding a doctrine—one on 
which he had never bestowed a thought. 
Yet he understood it. There was no escape. 
Then what would be his own harvest? 
What was his own inheritance ? 

“Let us go back,” said Helen, “to the 
case of the boy whose cause you pleaded. 
You know his father, Jem tells me.” 

“T have talked with the villain.” 

“He is that worst kind of all—the man 
whose vices have dragged him down from 
the position of a gentleman. I believe that 
he really was once a gentleman.” 

“You are thinking of the son’s heri- 
tage?” 

“ Yes; but I do not know the whole of 
it. His present position-—the absolute im- 
possibility that he can ever rise to the 
position that his father threw away—is only 
a part of it.” 

There was a gentle tap at the door. It 
was opened, and the girl Glory herself, of 
whose lover they were talking, looked in. 

“ This is a part of the boy’s inheritance,” 
Helen said. Then she turned to the girl: 
“Come in, Glory, my dear. Do you want 
me for anything?” 

Glory looked smaller and younger in the 
morning. She was really intended by 
Nature for a lovely maiden—had Nature 
ever found a chance of carrying out her 
intention. Poor food, late hours, bad air, 
close confinement to work, stood in the way 
of her natural development. The figure 
was slight and her stature small, but the 
light brown hair was abundant, and her 
eyes were blue. 

She ran acrosstheroom. “ Miss Helen,” 
she said, “I want you to see my frock for 
Sunday—and my hat. May I bring them 
to the club to-night ?” 

“To be sure, my dear. Glory, this is the 
gentleman who defended George.” 

“T know”; she offered him a hand of 
friendship. ‘‘ You done it proper, too. If 
you'd defended all the lot, they’d ha’ got 
off too.” 

“No; they were all guilty.” 

“They'll all want you to defend them 
now,” said Glory. “ Why, it seemed 
as if the Beak did everything you told 


him.” 




















* An obedient Beak, was he not ?” 

“Tf ever you was pinched,” said Glory, 
addressing Gerald, “ you'd see what George 
would do!” 

“She means,” Helen explained, “that 
George is grateful.” 

“Yes,” said Glory, “George is grateful, 
and so am I—and so we ought to be. For 
if it hadn’t been for you, he’d have been in 
prison now, and I couldn’t be married on 
Sunday.” 

“George is employed at the docks, isn’t 
he ?” 

“ He’s a Royal. He’s the youngest chap 
they’ve ever taken on as a Royal. That's 
because he’s so big and so strong. When 
he’s a bit older, they'll make him a Per- 
manent; then it’s good money all the year 
round.” 

“Are you 
father?” 

“Not me. George’s dad is a bad lot; 
everybody knows that. He writes letters 
saying that he’s a poor widow with eight 
children—all under four, and down with 
the measles ’—she laughed. “ George used 
to go for the answers, and when there was 
no answers he got a welting. He won't 
go no more, and the old man’s got to 
send somebody else.. Some day, George 
says, he’ll be caught. Oh! he’s a crafty 
one.” 

“Too crafty for his own interests.” 

“ George ought to be a gentleman if he 
had his rights. But I don’t care. If he 
was a gentleman, he wouldn't marry me. 
His name isn’t George properly ; it’s only 
the boys call him George.” 

“ What does his father call him ?” 

“ He used to call him ‘ you little devil’ ; 
but he doesn’t any more. Calls him George, 
same as the boys do. His real name is 
Gerald.” 

“ That’s my name.” 

“ Tt’sa swell’s name. George doesn’t care 
to be called that; I’ve always called him 
George.” 

“She is loyal to her lover,” said Helen, 
laying her hand on the girl’s hair. ‘“ They 
dans terribly loyal and obedient.” 

“George,” the girl continued, “was 
always better than the other boys. They 
used to go on the barges at low tide; he 
wouldn't.” 

“ What did they do on the barges?” 

“Well, when it’s low tide, the barges 
sometimes lie out on the mud. Then themen 
go ashore, and the boys watch their chance 
and get aboard. Sometimes it’s coals, some- 


going to live with his 
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times it’s sugar in bags. When it’s coals, 
they carry it ashore in their hats and their 
vee a Bar When it’s sugar, they rip 
open the bags with their knives, and fill 
their hats and their pockets and their hand- 
kerchiefs and their boots. A ha’penny a 
pound they can get for the sugar.” 


“Oh! and George wouldn't join 
them ?” 
“No. He wouldn’t never go stealing. 


Said his dad might go if he liked, but he 
wouldn’t. Nor he wouldn't play the darbs 
for a penny turn-up like the rest.” 

“How do they play that game?” 

“ It’s cards, you know. Sunday afternoon 
is the time. They get on a barge, or they 
get into an empty house—there’s always 
lots of houses waiting to be pulled down. 
And then one boy takes the cards, and deals 
them out one to each and one to himself. 
Every boy puts a penny on his card. Then 
they turn up, and the boy who deals pays a 
penny for every card higher than his own, 
and gets a penny for every card lower than 
his own.” 


“T see. George wouldn’t gamble, 
then?” 
“No. His father, you see, lost all his 


money that way, playing darbs with the 
swells on Sunday afternoon when the 
coppers weren't about. ‘Not good enough 
for me,’ George said. So he wouldn't.” 

“ Does he drink?” asked Gerald, getting 
closer to the “ intimate life” of the interest- 
ing George. 

She considered a little. ‘“ Not much,” 
she said. “ Now and then. That don’t 
hurt. They made me drunk the other night, 
standing treats, you know. I don’t want 
to drink, and no more don’t Gcorge. If 
he won't, I won't.” 

“Tf he will, you mustn't, Glory,” said 
Helen. 

She shook her head. ‘“ When they come 
home mad drunk and take the strap to their 
wives, besides kicking and knocking about 
awful, it’s best to be drunk as well. Then 
you don’t mind it till the morning. You 
should see some of the women.” 

“My dear, I do see them,” said Helen. 
“ And that is why I want you never to drink, 
whatever George does.” 

“Has George been to school?” asked 
Gerald. 

“He was in the Sixth Standard before 
he was twelve. There wasn’t a sharper boy 
in the whole school. He borrows books at 
the club, and takes them home. He says 
that when his father isn’t drinking—he 
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won't drink at the public-house, but only 
by himself—he talks about books like a 
teacher.”’ 

“With all these advantages he might 
do something better than the docks.” 

“ Well—he’s like the rest of the boys. 
They never teach ‘em nothing. All George 
can do is to be a coalie or a cornie, and to 
use his fists.” 

‘‘ How does he get on with his father?” 





“T suppose not. It seems a pity ’—he 
turned to Helen—*“ that this young fellow 
can do nothing better than dock work.” 

“Tf he cannot get regular work, he will 
certainly turn prize-fighter. It doesn’t 
sound quite a desirable profession. But, 
after all——-” 

“ George,” 


— ‘ . . 
said Glory, communicative 


on the subject of her lover, “ will always 
put on the gloves. 


He’s beaten everyone 


HELEN LOOKED AFTER HIM WITH WONDERING EYES 


“ He don’t mind about his dad; nobody 
minds. You see, it’s this way. There’s a 
lot like the boys that got lagged yesterday. 
They hang about the public-house ; they 
talk about getting a job. They don’t want 
jobs: they only want drink. If they can 
pick up anything they will, whether it’s an 
orange off a barrer, or a pair of shoes out- 
side a shop. They're not the sort likely to 
mind much whether an old man is on the 
square or not.” 
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except Mister Jem. When he can beat him 
he says he shall be able to challenge the 
Shadwell butcher. There’s big money 
in it.” 

“You will have a feast on Sunday, won't 
you, Glory? You couldn’t be married 
without a feast, could you ?” 

“ Not likely,” said Glory, thinking of the 
essentials. 

“The wedding feast will begin after the 
religious ceremony,’ Helen explained. 








“Glory has her wedding frock and hat— 
and the feast will last from Sunday morn- 
ing till Monday morning, if the drink lasts 
out.” 

“There's a barrel of beer, and I don’t 
know how many bottles of whisky and 
gin,” said Glory. 

“ You will take care, Glory,” said Helen. 
“ Better let the rest do all the drinking.” 

“ Will George’s father grace the festi- 
val?” asked Gerald. ‘I mean, will he be 
there ?”’ 

“He isn’t asked. George won't have 
him. I say, Miss Helen,” the girl laughed, 
“it’s fumny—George will have to be 
married in his own name. Nobody but me 
knows his name.” 

“ What is it?” 

“ It’s Gerald Tablett—Gerald Tablett.”’ 

“ What ?”—Gerald changed colour sud- 
denly—* what did you say ?”’ 

“Gerald Tablett—Gerald Tablett—it is 
his father’s name, and it was his grand- 
father’s name. George is a gentleman if 
he had his rights.” 

“ Gerald Tablett ! ” 
a face of amazement. 

“ Tablett!’’ Helen repeated, wondering. 

“They were gentlemen, his father and 
his grandfather. And a money-lender took 
all their money off the pair of them. They 
must ha’ been Jugginses—mustn’t they ? 
That’s why George is a docker. And that’s 
why George’s father writes the letters. 
Being a gentleman, you see, he knows how 
to ask for money.” 

Gerald rose abruptly. “ Thank you,” he 
said to Helen, his face visibly hardening. 
“Tt’s a curious case. Interesting, I dare- 
say.” 

He turned away abruptly, and walked 
swiftly out of the room. 

Helen looked after him with wondering 
eyes. Why was he suddenly moved? Was 
it by the name of Tablett—his own name ? 
And why did his face become once more 
like an iron mask for coldness and hard- 
ness ? 

But Glory went on prattling. 


Gerald repeated with 


CHAPTER XIII.—-RESPONSIBILITIES 


ERALD flung himself out of the 
room without the least apology or 
excuse—without even attempting 

to conceal the agitation and confusion of 
his mind. He rushed into his own room 
and shut the door and locked it, as if to 
keep out a pursuing Fate. It was the last 
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blow—the most unexpected—a blow de- 
livered from a hand that looked so inno- 
cent. 

“ Retribution! Retribution!” Helen's 
words rang in his brain: “There is no 
escape—no escape—what your father sowed 
you shall reap.” 

We know how, at times of great tension 
and trouble, at times of great anxiety, 
voices are heard in the brain itself—some- 
times voices that speak of things having no 
connection with the present juncture; 
sometimes voices that talk over the actual 
situation. ‘ Now,” said the voice, “ you 
have been enriched with a family connec- 
tion more honourable, more desirable even, 
than Mr. Burkle or Mr. Nobes. On your 
father’s side you have paupers and under- 
takers, and a reputation that ought to 
satisfy any son ; on your mother’s side you 
have a begging letter-writer : a rogue irre- 
claimable: a fraud hopeless of reform: an 
Impenitent of the first order. On the same 
side you have a young dock labourer, who 
aspires to be a bruiser, and is the pal of 
Hooligans; with him you have a young 
lady connected with a jam factory who 
gets drunk on small provocation. What 
more can you desire ? 

“Tt is part of your heritage,” continued 
this agreeable voice. “ You must pay for 
your great fortune. If the whole world 
does not know these pleasing truths, it is 
because you conceal them and pretend to 
be a gentleman. You a gentleman? You 
a man of honour? You—who go about 
with these secrets locked up? You? Why 
your money is the heart’s blood of mul- 
titudes: it reeks of ruin and despair. Go 
into the streets around you. Tell the 
people that you are the son of Isaac 
Moorsom, who ruined them all far and 
near: from every window will be hurled 
curses upon yourname. You? Why, you 
are a living lie.” 

These accusations were bitter, but they 
were true. Fate pursued this unhappy 
man with a scourge, not of scorpions, but 
of disreputable cousins. 

It must be owned that the situation, 
difficult at the outset when there seemed 
no danger of discovery, was now become 
intolerable on account of these additional 
details. 

He made another effort to stiffen himself 
under the burden of these facts. The fardel 
borne by Christian upon his back was light 
in comparison with that laid upon these 
unwilling shoulders. He could only endure 
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it by remembering that the story was 
known to himself alone, and could be dis- 
covered by no one. 

This was Wednesday. Could he run 
away at once, and so have done with the 
business ? But he had promised to stay 
for a week—three days more. He might 
go home: he might go abroad: he might 
stay abroad; wherever he went, however, 
he would be haunted by the same memories, 
he would be living the same life of pretence 
and pretension. 

And then—a curious symptom—he felt 
himself attracted towards these new rela- 
tions—even towards the Impenitent. He 
was interested in them. As for the young 
champion, he would like to do something 
for him; Jem could advise, perhaps; and 
as regards Mr. Burkle, he could not suffer 
the man to fall again into absolute destitu- 
tion. He must find out something for him. 
Nobody would guess why he helped either 
the Slogger or the decorator. Nobody 
would suspect ; nobody would ever know. 

And then he sat down on the bed and 
groaned, for the prospect of this pretence 
always with him during his whole life 
showed itself in its shameful horror. 
How long would it last? All his life. 
Would there be any more shameful dis- 
coveries, any more things to be hidden 
away? “More”—this was the voice within 
that answered—‘ much more.” He might 
be found out and exposed—much more 
might happen. 

Of course he over-estimated the import- 
ance of the secret. Every man who 
possesses a skeleton does over-estimate its 
importance. Perhaps it would be best, 
after all, to invite the world to open the 
cupboard for itself and to see that skeleton. 
There might be a little awkwardness at the 
outset—on the other hand, there might be 
none; after which the world would go on 
as before, quite unmindful of that skeleton, 
which, for all the good it is, considered as 
a bogey, might just as well be decently 
buried or reverently cremated. 

He stood up, he looked out of the 
window ; he put on his hat and wandered 
irresolutely into the streets; he could not 
sit still—he must move, he must walk. 

He went out into the streets—the mean 
streets which now seemed his own. Then 
he felt himself drawn as by ropes to visit 
his new relations, and especially this new 
and interesting undio~dile professor of 
begging letters—this practitioner in an 
obscure branch of literature. He said to 
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himself very resolutely, “ He is my uncle 
Gerald, son of my grandfather, the stately 
and dignified General Tablett, who was 
himself also a prodigal and a gambler and 
a profligate, but after the high aristocratic 
manner.” The earth did not open, nor 
did it quake; and from the autumn sky 
came no burst of thunder. Yet he passed 
these words through his mind slowly, and 
with the utmost deliberation. Nature took 
no kind of notice. 

He entered the house; he knocked at 
the door; he went in. He found the 
worthy tenant of the ground floor sitting 
before a pile of letters which he was open- 
ing with the utmost interest and rapidity. 

“Mr. Moorsom ?” he turned and smiled 
courteously. “I am always glad to see 
Mr. Moorsom—you said your name was 
Moorsom, did you not? Just now you 
arrive at a happy moment. Fortune once 
more smiles.’ 

“Ts it some new villainy?” 

“ Always—always. In my line we must 
continually invent novelties. I am a kind 
of showman ; I attract the people by some 
new and moving story; the shops have to 
follow a like method. So do the penny mer- 
chants of Broad Street. I was a penny 
merchant myself, but the kerb is cold, and 
the competition too much, and the position, 
for a gentleman, was intolerable. Besides, 
the returns were deplorable.” 

“T don’t want to know what you have 
done.” 

“Then why did you look in? For my 
own part, I have always found the keenest 
curiosity at the Settlement about my 
doings. I believe that some of them have 
been mean enough to write to the C.O.S. 
about me. You know the C.0.8.? It 
exists to catch me—me—flattering, isn’t it? 
To catch me. I am always finding out 
their little traps. Yes; if I were not what 
I am I should subscribe to the C.O.S.” 

“T don’t know why I looked in.” 

“ Curiosity, Mr. Moorsom—that is your 
name, I believe—an uncommon name. 
Well, now; this pile of letters is the result 
of a letter pitched perhaps in a more 
romantic key than you would yourself 
approve.” 

“ A begging letter full of lies ? ” 

“Of romance. I assumed the character 
of a widow—the widow of an officer in the 
army. I have been the victim of many 
misfortunes; the future of my children, 
especially of my delicate daughter, is a 
source of the most poignant anxiety ‘ 











“ That will do.” 

“So long as you know the leading 
features of the case. You pretended not 
to believe that I was once a gentleman. 
Pray consider if anyone but a gentleman, 
and an old officer as well, could write such a 
letter as this.” He offered a copy. 

“ Keep your lying letter.” 

“This pile is the answer. 1 always 
allow the answers to accumulate for a few 
days because the C.O.S. people are 
generally on the spot looking about for the 
person who calls for those letters.“ Here, 
for instance, is a letter ’—he picked one out 
of the heap—‘“ which I take to be a trap set 
by the C.O.S. The rest are postal orders— 
chiefly, I regret to say, for small sums; but 
they mount up—they mount up. There is 
one thing, now—if I could only get it—” 
he glanced sharply at his visitor, “ would 
set me up for life. I mean a respectable 
reference—a cousin, or something, who 
would allow me to refer to him.” Gerald's 
face showed nosignofsympathy. “ Well,” 
he sighed, “I have, perhaps, tired them all 
out.” 

“If you succeed so well, how is it you 
live in this hovel ?” 

“Because I want money for my 
pleasures.” 

“Your pleasures, man? Yours? In 
these rags? In this pigsty? Your 
pleasures ?” 

“Mine. Man alive! you know nothing. 
I remember that I once stayed a few days 
at « doss house—a sixpenny house—fre- 
quented mostly by gentlemen gone under. 
Sometimes outsiders got in; but mostly 
they were gentlemen. One man astonished 
me. He always had money, yet he came 
to a sixpenny doss. I watched him. One 
night he got his dress clothes out of pawn, 
put them on, and went off to one of the old 
places where they play. He played a bit, 
lost a bit, and sat looking on. gm do 
the same thing. Perhaps I may preserve 
the old tastes. And this money,” he laid 
his hand upon the letters, “‘ may restore to 
me—for a few days, I have always had 
the most shocking bad luck—some of 
my old pleasures. When the money is 
gone—then the pigsty and the trough 
again. 

“Do you like this kind of life?” 

The man turned upon him. ‘“ What?” 
he asked fiercely ; “ say that again.” 

“ Do you like this kind of life ?” 

The man looked round the room—the 
squalid, dirty, ill-furnished room. “Do I 
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like it ?”’ he repeated—* Good gracious ! do 
I like it?” 

“Tt seems a great pity—a man of your 
abilities—once in a good position—with the 
education of a gentleman——” 

“If you are going to preach about 
retrieving a lost character you may as well 
go away at once. Jem Crozier doesn’t do 
that ; he knows better.” 

“Twas not proposing to preach at all. 
I was going to suggest that, perhaps, among 
your old friends—your relations—there 
might be found some one who would lend 
a hand to put you into a better position. 
You say you were an officer. Are there 
none of your old brother officers?” 

The man looked up as if astonished. 
Why was he astonished ? 

“Why—now you mention it—yes— 
perhaps I might try. Should you—you, 
for instance, recommend me to try?” 

“Ts there any reason why I should take 
any interest in you?” 

“ Not the least. Oh! not the least. If 
I was nabbed I suppose you would not put 
on your wig to defend me?” 

“Certainly not. I recommend nothing. 
Only, if there are any persons left who 
knew you in your former days, you might 
——but, of course, I don’t know how far 

ou have estranged your friends.” 

“Well, I'll see about it. There’s no 
hurry, is there? With your recommenda- 
tion—yours—yes, yours—-I daresay I might 
astonish some of my relations—one, at 
least.” 

Gerald left him, and went on his way. 
“The man,” he thought, “neither knows 
nor suspects anything. The former borrow- 
ing of money took place at Golden Square, 
not Finchley. He knows nothing of the 
marriage: he had been cut off from the 
family long before. He knows nothing.” 

“Now,” said the Impenitent. “ Does 
that chap know? How should he? His 
father wanted it all forgotten, hidden away. 
How should he know? This is just de- 
licious—delicious ; I shall write to him by 
his own advice. It’s beautiful—beautiful.” 

Gerald went down the street. On the 
way an idea had occurred to him: a 
method of assisting his cousin Mr. Burkle, 
without raising the least suspicion. He 
would simply put him into a shop and 
start him once more as a master. Perhaps 
Mr. George Nobes, successor to I. Moorsom, 
would sell his business. If Burkle was 
once established and settled, and the Slogger 
was provided for according to Jem’s views 
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—he might then safely and honourably on pegs; there was furniture also recovered 
retire. Nobody would ever know the truth, from that refuge ; there were kitchen uten- 
unless he himself revealed it. sils : 


the ship’s decorator, his hand restored 
to vigour by means,perhaps, of beef, 
no longer dropped, but, brandished 
with vigour, was nailing up a blind. 

“You see, sir,” said Mr. Burkle, 
“the effect of a small loan judi- 
ciously expended. I am now, being 
well fed and dressed respectably 
and the use of my hand come back 
to me, once more in a position to 
look for a job.” 

‘No one so sturdy and so willing 
as Burkle,” said his wife. 

“Yes. I was. thinking, Mr. 
Burkle ’’—Gerald sat down and 
looked about him—* I was thinking 
that you are, perhaps, somewhat 
old for looking after odd jobs. The 
young men get the best, naturally.” 

“There’s nothing else left for 
me.” 

“At your age it would be much 
more comfortable for you if you 
had a’small business of your own. 
You were once, I think, a master. 
You ought to have a_ business 
to superintend, not to work in 
personally.” 

“ Better? Yes, yes, it would. 
[ have often thought so, myself,” 
said Mr. Burkle, as if such a busi- 
ness was a thing attainable by all. 
The wife turned eyes of wonder 
upon her visitor. What did this 
young gentleman mean ? 

“Suppose, Mr. Burkle, that 
some such place of business could 
be found for you. Suppose you 
could be placed in it——” 

“ The capital,” said Mr. Burkle, 
recalling past experience, “ [ should 
borrow and repay by easy instal- 
ments. As for the business, there’s 
nobody—nobody, I say—who could 
carry on such a business so capadly 
as myself.” 

“And what kind of business 
would you prefer ?” 

“ Something in the painting and 
decorating it must be.” 

“Tf you could only see his oaks 

THE SHIP’S DECORATOR WAS NAILING UP A BLIND and his walnuts! ”? said his wife. 
Gerald rose. Once more he pro- 
He found the Burkle household restored duced certain yellow coins from his pocket, 





to comfort. Food newly bought was in and transferred them to the ready palm of 
the cupboard; clothes recovered from the Mrs. Burkle. 
refuge of the impecunious were hanging up “We will consider that settled,” he 
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“Meanwhile, please remember that 
You have friends, 


said. 
this is not an idle talk. 
Mr. Burkle.” With these words of mystery 
and encouragement he departed. 


“That young man,” said Burkle, “is 
more than ever the very image of Isaac; 
take my word for it, wife. If he isn’t 
Isaac’s son—else why did h> come here? 
Why does he talk about a business? He 
knows; he knows. Very well. We'll 
say nothing; best say nothing. All in 
good time. Isaac’s son he is—I’m certain 
he is. Who but Isaac’s son would bring 
help to Isaac’s cousin —the man that Isaac 
sold up?” 

Gerald walked briskly away in the 
direction of Triangle Place, and the little 
burying ground, and the carpenter’s shop 
with the family symbol or crest in the 
window. 

“Mr. Nobes,” he said to the proprietor, 
after a friendly greeting, “ I gathered from 
what you told me the other day that your 
business is principally in one line.” 

“Undertaking. Funerals conducted.” 
He pointed to the window. “That is our 
main line.” 

“Quite so. Now, should you be disposed 
to transfer that part of your business to 
another house in the tea ene Moay and to 
sell the other part—the painting and the 
decorating part ?” 

“ Say all that over again, young man.” 

He said it all over again. ‘“ You could 
keep your undertaking business and sell me 
the rest.” 

“Sell you the rest?” Mr. Nobes took 
time to assimilate a new idea. Besides, 
this was not only new, but it was surpris- 
ing; it was out of the groove. He was 
asked if he would sell chat part of his pro- 
fessed business which was, in fact, of no 
value. A very extraordinary young man! 
A remarkable offer ! 

“Tam tosell,” he replied slowly, “my exten- 
sive connection in carpentering, decorating, 
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painting, and plumbing in all its branches. 
This connection ’—he threw out his arms 
—“‘lays all around—for miles around. 
G. Nobes is the favourite. Young man, are 
you @ principal?” 

“Tf you mean, am I myself proposing to 
buy this business?—yes. But I am not 
myself going to conduct it.” 

“You propose to buy it—for another 
person. Well, sir, in business matters, if 
you understand what I mean, it’s only a 
question of what is offered.” 

“ Make me a proposal, then.” 

“T must go through my books. There’s 
goodwill; there’s compensation; there’s 
stock and furniture ; there’s outstanding 
debts. A business like mine cannot be 
transferred all of a hurry. Miles around it 
goes. You leave it to me, and look in again. 
If you would like to inspect the premises, 
you can. Come whenever you like. A 
proposal you want—well [ don’t say 
that 1 would refuse—but there’s a deal to 
consider first. I should want references.” 

“My bank and my solicitors would do, I 
suppose ?” 

“We'll hope so,” said Mr. Nobes, with 
affability. “If you've got a bank, you've 
got money. Well, then, if you are serious, 
come again. I will make out an estimate 
and a proposal.” 

Mr. Nobes, like all wise men, proceeded 
to consult his wife. 

“The name of the party,” he said, “is 
Moorsom. He defended that case in the 
police-court the other day. He is staying 
at the Settlement. Moorsom! And he’s 
exactly like Isaac. What's he want with 
the business? What's he going to do with 
it? Well, if he makes it worth my while 
Old woman, it’s five and thirty years 
since Isaac had me over this very same job- 
five and thirty years. I thought myself a 
downy one; but Isaac had me. Now it’s 
my turn. And-—old woman, if I don’t have 
Isaac’s son to rights, my name is Juggins, 
and not George.” 








(Zo be continued.) 
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FIELD-GUN DRILL AT WHALE ISLAND ' 


The Range of Modern Guns 


HERE is always a certain satisfaction 
in the knowledge of extremes, though 
they may be, and often are, of no 

practical use. The extreme range of fire- 
arms is a case in point; nearly everyone is 
interested in it, and yet, so useless is a gun 
at that range, that no trials are made for it, 
no comparisons based on it, and only 
occasionally is it ascertained by way of a 
sort of holiday experiment. 

At the Jubilee, for instance, one of the 
9-2 guns, such as our first-class cruisers are 
armed with, was tried at Shoeburyness to 
see how far it really could carry its projectile 
of 380 lb., and it sent it 21,800 yards, or a 
little over 12} miles. The shell took 69°6 
seconds to travel the distance, that is, it 
was in the air for that time, for it rose in 
its trajectory to 17,000 feet, or 2,000 feet 
higher than Mont Blane. The height it 
had to rise may seem astounding, but it 
should be remembered that to obtain the 
greatest range in vacuo the weapon must 
have an elevation of 45 degrees, and when 
the resistance of the air has to be reckoned 
with, the angle has still to be 33 degrees to 
give the maximum range. 

We hear of ranges of 16 miles or more ; 
even of guns that will shoot across the 
Straits of Dover; but such statements 
receive no countenance from artillerists, 
who rest content with energy and muzzle 
velocity ; they may or may not be true, 
but the results have not been arrived at by 
actual trial, and would be of no use if they 
had. Consider that, owing to the curvature 


of the earth, a man standing at the water’s 
edge can see only 3 miles ; that, to see 7,300 
yards, his eyes must be 10 feet above the 
water level ; that, evcn when they are 20 
feet above the water, he caa only see 6 
miles; and that, to see 94, he must be 50 
feet above sea level, and he must be 50 
feet higher still to see 13 miles. Light 
an ordinary safety match—which is the 
twelfth of an inch thick—and let it burn 
until only an inch of the wood is left ; hold 
that little fragment 15 inches from your 
eyes and you will see the apparent size of 
one of our first-class battleships, such as 
the Magnificent or her sisters, when she is 
only 2,000 yares off. What would she look 
like 20,000 yards off, and how are you to 
hit her when she is below the horizon, and 
how are you to damage her when you have 
spent all your force in sending your projec- 
tile so far that it is like a cricket ball thrown 
in from the long field that just reaches the 
wicket without force enough to knock off 
the bails? Consider this, and you will 
understand what is meant by the statement 
that “there are practical difficulties in the 
way of engaging at more than 4,500 yards, 
except under unusual circumstances,’ and 
why it is that there are no range tables for 
field-pieces over 6,000 yards, and none for 
heavy naval ordnance over 12,000. 

What a gun requires is power, and, with 
field artillery, power means the number of 
effective bullets or splinters that can be 
made to strike within a given area at a 
workable range ; and the more rapid the fire 


1 These photographs are by Gregory & Co., London. 
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the more powerful will the gun be, while, with 
siege and other military guns, the power is 
measured by the damage they can do with 
common shell against earthworks and other 
fortifications. The size of these guns is 
limited by the necessity of their being easily 
transportable ; but, with quick-firing and 
heavy guns that are carried on ships or 
mounted on forts, the size and weight are 
not of so much consequence. The best gun 
is, consequently, not that which carries the 
farthest, but that which does most damage 
when its projectile reaches its destination— 
in other words, it is judged by what takes 
place at its effective range: the longer that 
range is the better the gun, if all the other 
things are equal. And amongst these other 
things accuracy and general trustworthiness 
are the most important. 

The range and accuracy of our guns are 
determined at Shoeburyness by firing down 
a measured line at different angles of eleva- 
tion, five or sometimes ten shots being tried 
at each angle; and on the average of these 
the tables are drawn up, which give not only 
the elevation for the different distances and 
the time of flight, but the rectangle and 
other particulars, the rectangle being the 
area within which half the number of the 
shots will fall at each distance. For 
example, the ordinary 12-pounder used in 
our artillery will drop fifty per cent. of 
its shots at a distance of a mile within a 
space 20 yards long and 1 yard wide, or 
within the limits of a yard in width and 
40 inches in height ; at two miles half its 
shots will fall within a space 27 yards 


-yards, when its elevation is 
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long and 8 feet wide, or within 8 feet 
in width and 15 feet in height; at 4,500 
) 15° 24’, half 
its shots fall within a space 31 yards long 
and 4} yards wide, or within the limits of 
a vertical target some 12) feet wide and 
27 feet high. 

The height is that of an ordinary two- 
storey house, such as the bow-windowed 
things that are being built by the 
mile in the suburbs, and the width is not 
quite so much; and yet, at a distance equal 
to that of Buckingham Palace from the 
Bank of England, this gun will send every 
other shot, and probably three-fourths of its 
shots, crashing into it, or rather into where 
it was before the first shot fell; and it 
could knock down house after house in the 
terrace at the rate of two a minute. For 
another mile, say from the Bank of England 
to Chelsea Hospital, this gun would be 
effective over a slightly larger area, and its 
deadly messengers would travel the distance 
from point to point in 21 seconds. And it 
could go farther, for though its range table 
ends at 6,000 yards, that is not the limit of 
its range. The naval 12-pounder is a better 
gun than this, and the new 15-pounder is 
no less accurate and, of course, more 
powerful, 

In the case of the 9°2 gun already men- 
tioned, the table is given to 10,000 yards ; but 
the maximum distance is, as we have 
seen, more than double as much. This gun 
has a smaller rectangle than the other, but 
then it is of quite another class, much 
heavier and mounted differently. In one 
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THE NAVAL 12-POUNDER QUICK-FIRING FIELD GUN AND ITS CREW 


case the projectile weighs 125 !.., in the 
other it weighs nearly 35 cwt. A‘ a mile 
it can drop at least every other shot within 
a space 19 yards long and 14 inches wide, 
or into a vertical space 14 inches wide and 
47 inches high; at two miles the vertical 
space would be a yard in width and 129 
inches high, and even at three miles the 
limits are only 68 by 295 inches for the 
vertical, and 25 by 8:2 yards for the hori- 
zontal space, into which you may depend on 
its dropping half its shells, with the other 
half close handy. 

But while we are on this point let us 
have another instance, that being the 12- 
inch 46-ton gun, with which our new first- 
class battleships are armed. This gun, 
with a charge of 167} lb. of cordite, will, at 
a thousand yards, drive its projectile 
nearly a yard deep into wrought iron. The 
gun is 37 feet long; the projectile weighs 
75 cwt. and 10 Ib. more. At a dis- 
tance of 10,000 yards, or say 53 miles, it 
can drop half its rounds into a space 5 yards 
wide and 66 yards long or 26 yards high. 
In other words, its rectangle is smaller than 
the space opposite the Bank of England, 
and if it were fired from Woolwich Dockyard, 
it would, in 24 seconds, drop the shell 
between the Bank and the Mansion House, 
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and send shell after shell to follow, at the 
rate of one every 80 seconds, on to the 
middle of that space, not one of them 


falling short of the Exchange or beyond 


the Gresham, and at least half of them 
dropping within a narrow strip of 15 feet 
in width and of length insufficient to occupy 
the distance between the Globe and 
Mappin’s. 

The pressure within the powder-chamber 
of this gun each time it is fired is more 
than 200 times as great as that within a 
locomotive boiler, and the force developed 
is equal to that required to raise 35,000 
tons a foot in height. The extreme range 
is given at 14 or 15 miles—really a mile or 
so does not matter; but for 10,000 yards the 
elevation is only about 13} degrees, and at 
that angle the old 68-pounder would hardly 
have carried 4,000 yards. There are four 
of these 12-inch guns on each battleship, 
together with twelve 6-inch quick-firers, 
eighteen 12-pounders, twelve 3-pounders, 
and eight machine guns; and it does not 
want much calculation to see that in five 
minutes of rapid firing this battery would 
discharge about 28 tons of metal at a 
muzzle energy that would lift 1,950,000 
tons a foot in the air. 

The twelve 6-inch quick-firing guns of the 
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battleship have an aggregate energy of 
214,784 foot-tons per minute, or more than 
twice that of the main armament. With 
their 13} lb. of cordite they can send their 
100 Ib. shell at 1,000 yards ten inches deep 
into wrought iron, or drive it 10,000 yards 
in 29°38 seconds, which is roughly at the 
rate of 650 miles an hour. The 4°7 quick- 
firer, of which we have heard so much of 
late, does the 10,000 yards in 30°7 seconds ; 
but then its charge is 5} lb. of cordite, and 
its shell weighs only 45 lb. against the 
larger gun’s 100; its power of penetration 
is 8 inches to the other's 10, and there is 
not much difference in accuracy, for at 
7,600 yards—over 4} miles—it can pour 
shell after shell at the rate of twelve a 
minute into a space 5:4 yards wide and 71 
yards long or 27 yards high. There is, 
however, a great difference in the weight 
of these guns, one being of 140 cwt. and 
the other of 42 ewt., and notwithstanding 
the difference in the size of the charge, the 
weight of the metal thrown in any given 
time is only as 10 to 9—one firing six 
rounds a minute, while the other has six 
projectiles in the air at once. 

Another weapon worthy of note is the 
6-inch howitzer, a howitzer being a gun de- 
signed to shoot at a high angle soas to give 
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an almost vertical fire. Such a gun can be 
placed behind a hill out of sight, while its 
practice is directed by a man at a distance 
within view of the object aimed at. This 
was done in the Isle of Wight, a few years 
ago, when a target representing the deck of 
a ship was allowed to float past on the 
tide, and the director, at a distance of more 
than a mile from the gun, so managed 
that shot after shot dropped down on to the 
target, and good practice was made up to 
10,000 yards. The weight of the projectile 
of the 6-inch howitzer is 118} lb., that of 
the 5-inch is 50 lb.; but one gun weighs 
25 ewt., the other only 9. Either of them 
can drop five shells out of ten on to the 
roof of any building four miles off, whether 
it be up the hill, on the hill, or over the 
hill; while the rest of the ten drop on to 
the buildings next door to it. 

Howitzers took the place of the old 
mortars, whose practice at Woolwich it was 
so interesting to watch, as you could see 
their projectiles culminate and fall. Unlike 
the mortars they are breech-loaders, as all 
our guns are now, although we did not 
begin to make breech-loaders until 1880. 
Fifteen years before that the experiments 
which were to lead to their introduction 
were reported on as unsatisfactory, and the 
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great Powers of the Continent went ahead 
of us considerably. But when we began 
to make the new guns we had all their 
experience to profit by, so that we had not 
much to complain of after all. 

The main reason for our adoption of 
breech-loading was that powders that burnt 
more slowly had come in, and it was 
found that higher ballistic poWers could 
be got by having an enlarged powder- 
chamber ; and it was evident that a gun 
with a chamber in jthe breech of greater 








guns were loaded again by the hydraulic 
apparatus, and thus one received a double 
charge, and so burst at the firing. 

The explanation was pure theory—there 
was no evidence for it except the pieces of 
the gun; and other theories were advanced 
which were held to be just as likely. To 
settle the matter the Government sent the 
companion gun to Woolwich, and_ there 
every means of bursting it that had been 
suggested was tried except Captain Noble's. 
When all had failed it was double loaded, 





A 6-INCH QUICK-FIRING GUN 


diameter than the bore could not be loaded 
satisfactorily from the muzzle. But what 
hastened the adoption of the system was 
the accident on H.M.S. Thunderer, in 
January 1879, in which a gun burst, killing 
two officers and eight men. How it occurred 
was «a mystery, until Captain, now Sir 
Andrew, Noble, from a study of the frag- 
ments of the gun, gave the history of the 
disaster. There were two heavy guns in 
the turret loaded hydraulically and at 
practice; when both should have been 
discharged, one missed fire—the men in the 
turret knowing nothing of the failure. The 
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as he had said its companion was, and when 
fired it not only burst, but burst in exactly 
the same way, with fractures of the same 
character in the same places. 

It is not often that a result by calcula- 
tion is so fully confirmed in practice. The 
lesson was obvious. 
a similar accident might occur at any 
moment, with a breech-loader it would be 
impossible to get two charges into the gun 
at the same time; and the introduction 
of the breech-loader followed this object 
lesson in theoretical gunnery. 

W. J. GORDON. 
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London from Aloft? 


As seen from the ‘“ Golden Gallery” of St. Paul’s 





WREN’S ORIGINAL MODEL OF ST. PAUL'S 


WO separate and distinct impressions 
are conveyed to the mind by a view 
from above the dome of St. Paul’s: 

one, emanating from the Cathedral itself, 
considered in the light of its venerated 
associations, and as a triumph of architec- 
ture; the other, from the magnificence of 
the panorama spread beneath the vision. 

Next to Westminster Abbey no place in 

the world has a stronger hold on our affec- 
tions than St. Paul’s Cathedral. Thousands 
of painters have delineated it, thousands 
of writers described it, and for centuries it 


has figured in rhyme and story. As the 
burial-place of England’s two greatest 
heroes—Nelson and Wellington—and of 
Turner, Reynolds, Landseer, Leighton, 
Wren, West, Millais, and others, it com- 
mands the veneration of the world. 

Without wishing to commit the fault of 
making this article “ guide-bookish”’ in 
tone, I feel that a few facts concerning 
St. Paul’s itself will not here be out of 
place. 

In Pagan times a temple to Diana is said 
to have stood on the site of St. Paul’s, 


1 Copy right in the United States by W. B. Northrop. 
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and, for all we know to the contrary, 
Druids may have offered human sacrifice 
on the spot now occupied by the monument 
to Wren’s genius. The first Christian 
edifice raised on the spot was a crude 
affair, for which King Ethelbert of Kent 
was responsible. It dated from the year 
607 av. This early church—burnt in 


1087—was the scene of the first great 
Keclesiastical Council of the English 


Church. Ethelbert’s church was followed 
by another of more pretentious design, 
which lasted until it was destroyed by 
the Great Fire of 1666. Many will be 
surprised to learn that the second St. 
Paul’s, or “Old St. Paul’s,” had a spire 
489 feet high, an altitude scarcely ap- 
proached by many modern churches. This 
spire was struck three times by lightning, 
and finally, during Elizabeth’s reign, 
destroyed by fire. 

During the Commonwealth St. Paul’s 
Cathedral was put to many “ base uses.” 
Cavalrymen stabled their horses in the 
crypt; hand-ball was played in the aisles ; 
parliamentary soldiers enjoyed “ ninepins” 
in the churchyard ; and the beautiful por- 
ticoes of Inigo Jones were misused as 
milliners’ shops and for common lodgings. 

In viewing the exterior of modern St. 
Paul’s one is naturally surprised that the 
building has no open spaces surrounding 
it. In early days this was not the case, 
ample grounds forming a proper “ setting ”’ 
for the architectural design. The boun- 
daries of these grounds are marked to-day 
by the following streets: Paternoster Row 
on the north; Old Change, eastward; to 
the south, Carter Lane; and, in the west, 
Ave Maria and Creed Lanes. It is greatly 
to be lamented that the present structure is 
so besieged and encompassed on all sides 
It yet remains for some enterprising builder 
to erect near by a New York “ sky-scraper ” 
when the—shall we say ?—desecration will 
be complete. Though the widening of 
Ludgate Hill has done much towards im- 
proving the western appearance of the 
Cathedral, still it seems to be cramped in 
other directions, and much af its impressive- 
ness as a building is lost by surrounding 
conditions. 

After the Great Fire, Sir Christopher 
Wren—who at the Restoration had been 
wppointed Assistant Surveyor-General of 
His Majesty’s Works—was empowered to 
rebuild the Cathedral. Dr. Wren had to 
work in conjunction with, or rather in 
opposition to, a committee, to whose judg- 
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ment he found it most difficult to conform. 
A wooden model was constructed by Dr. 
Wren, embodying his conception of what 
“a proper cathedral-edifice” should be; 
but the committee insisted on so many 
important alterations that very little was 
left of Wren’s original design, either as to 
the dome or other sections of the structure. 
It is attested that the great architect wept 
bitterly on being compelled to adopt these 
changes in his plans. 

Herewith is reproduced a photograph of 
Dr. Wren’s first “St. Paul’s,” the model 
still being preserved in St. Paul’s. If this 
photo be compared with the small one 
showing the dome, the difference between 
the present structure and Wren’s design 
will be apparent. The twin spires of to-day 
were not part of this original plan, Wren 
giving his dome more prominence by having 
a single-stepped column, surmounted by the 
figure of St. Paul. I think the reader will 
also agree that Wren’s dome was more 
classic in outline than the present one. 

The last stone on the summit of the 
lantern—above the dome—was laid by Sir 
Christopher Wren’s son in the year 1710, 








THE DOME OF ST. PAUL’S 


the first having been placed by the father 
in 1675, the Cathedral occupying thirty-five 
years in its construction. It cost £747,954, 
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UNDER THE DOME, FROM THREE HUNDRED FEET ABOVE 


and Dr. Wren received a salary of £200 per 
annum during the building. His enemies 
went 90 far as to accuse him of corruption 
in delaying the building of the Cathedral ; 
an attempt even being made to have him 
arraigned before Parliament. The work 





WREN’S “GEOMETRICAL STAIRCASE ° 


was the cause of untold suftering to the 
great builder, who found it most difficult to 
cater to the whims and follies of his fan- 
ciful committee. 

St. Paul’s has been the scene of many 
an important function and pageant, and 
did space permit, volumes could 
be written on its interesting his- 
tory. I am constrained, however, 
to dismiss this phase of the subject 
with almost rude brevity. 

Possibly one of the most curious 
views in the world is that which is 
obtained within the Cathedral by 
looking down through a small 
hole in the floor of the lantern, 
300 feet directly above the star 
in the pavement which marks the 
spot in the crypt where Nelson’s 
sarcophagus rests. This spot is 
far above the “ Whispering Gal- 
lery,” and what is called the 
“Tnner Gallery.” The effect pro- 
duced by looking through this 
aperture is very singular. One 
seems to be peering down from a 
dangerous elevation, unsupported 
by any “visible means.” You 
feel almost inclined to tie a rope 
about your body, the other end 
being around some sturdy beam, 
fearing the dome might collapse 
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and precipitate you hundreds of feet below. 
At such a distance above the church pave- 
ment the great stone squares look like par- 
ticles of mosaic, and the chairs have the ap- 
pearance of little rows of cushions. Pedes- 
trians are literally “ all head and feet,” 
the lower extremities appearing ridiculously 
long. In the photograph taken looking down 
through this aperture a V-shaped, dark 
object appears. This is a rope’s end which 
has hung in this position for many years. 
The taking of this photograph was beset 
with many difficulties. 

Nelson’s grave is in the crypt immediately 
beneath the great star in the pavement. 
The history of Nelson’s tomb is somewhat 


is hung the bell called “Great Paul,” 
weighing seventeen tons. 

After looking down through the hole in 
the floor of the lantern, we pass out of the 
building upon the outer Golden Gallery. 
Here a magnificent view of London 1s 
presented. It matters not whether the 
day be clear or misty, the view of the 
greatest city in the world is sure to be an 
impressive one. Undoubtedly St. Paul’s 
is the finest place in London from which 
to obtain a view of the Metropolis. Its 
central location makes the view more com- 
prehensive than it would be from other 
objective points, though (as I have said in 
another article) the view from St. Paul’s 





LOOKING WEST.—HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT AND WESTMINSTER ABBEY ON THE LEFT 


singular. He lies in a coffin prepared for 
Cardinal Wolsey, and for some time laid 
away and forgotten at Windsor. The 
great brass star over the place which marks 
Nelson’s tomb suggests a mariner’s com- 
pass, and is an exceedingly appropriate 
design. 

Another singular photograph taken in the 
Cathedral shows Wren’s “ geometrical 
staircase.” The steps are so placed that 
any one step, or any number of steps, may 
be removed without affecting the others. 
In the centre of this photograph the clock 
weights are shown. This photograph 
depicts the interior of the south-western 
tower, facing Ludgate Hill. In this tower 
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has one drawback—it does not embrace 
St. Paul’s itself, which belongs, as it were, 
to every true picture of London. It is not 
going too far to say that St. Paul’s 
Cathedral is the presiding architectural 
feature of the London landscape. 

From the outer Golden Gallery of St. 
Paul's a perfect survey of London is pre- 
sented. Objects are plainly discerned as 
far north as the Alexandra Palace and as 
far south as the Crystal Palace, the view 
east and west being equally extensive. 
Both east and west the reaches of the noble 
Thames may be followed for many a mile, 
broken only by its graceful curves. 

Conspicuous in the western field of vision 
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VIEW LOOKING NORTH-WEST.—BRITISH MUSEUM IN LEFT UPPER CORNER 


are the Houses of Parliament and West- 
minster Abbey. The outlines of the great 
buildings beautifully break the middle 
distance, seeming like fairy-wrought struc- 
tures for the express purpose of relieving 
the tedium of the endless vistas of houses. 
The Victorian Tower, with the twin spires 
of the Abbey nestling below, add undefin- 
able attractiveness to the scene; and if the 
time of our visitation to the Golden Gallery 
be evening, the buildings in question may 
stand silhouetted against a glorious western 
sky, each point and elevation clear-cut and 
adding its quota to the charm of the entire 
group. 

On a clear day, far beyond the Abbey 
may be descried the threadlike outlines of 
the Great Wheel at Earl’s Court; and, 
when the sun sets behind this—as I have 
seen it—the Wheel seems like a round 
grating to keep people from falling into the 
sun. Between the Wheel and the Abbey, 
though slightly northward, may be made 
out the top of the Imperial Institute and 
that of the South Kensington Museum, 
while still farther north, and nearer, juts 
out the huge dome of the British Museum 
Library. The dome seems to rest on 


London’s sea of houses like the half-inflated 
sphere of a great balloon. 

North of the British Museum Library we 
see, towering above London’s typical three- 
storey houses, a great new red-brick struc- 
ture. We are told it is a new hotel on 
Marylebone Road. Somewhat nearer we 
notice another lofty structure. It is 
another hotel—in Russell Square. Near 
Trafalgar Square rises still another new 
hotel, adjoining Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
Yet there are some who say London is 
receding among the cities ; that her wheel of 
fortune is on the downward turn! Every- 
where we look, however, we see new build- 
ings in course of construction, and on every 
hand improvements of one kind or another 
are being introduced. London is not going 
backward. Large bodies move slowly. 
The great English capital, while somewhat 
behind in certain respects, is progressing at 
the rate of 18 per cent. per annum on nearly 
all lines. So let us hear no more of Lon- 
don’s deterioration. 

Looking downward in the western 
prospect, we observe a narrow furrow 
immediately beneath (which is not shown 
in our illustrations). It is Ludgate Hill. 
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As we look, we see a double line of traffic 
moving slowly east and west, like two 
gigantic variegated caterpillars. We be- 
come conscious of a dull, sonorous roar, 
interrupted now and then by shrill cries. 
Listen! It is the voice of London’s traffic. 
The shrill cries are those of newsboys 
calling “extry-specials,” and occasionally 
we hear the sharp staccato whistle of some 
locomotive. Across this view flies now and 
then the circling pigeon. It is a curious 
sensation to be so high that we may look 
down upon the backs of flying birds! 
Beyond Ludgate Hill we observe another 
narrow thoroughfare. This is Fleet Street 
—the immortal, the conglomerate. How 
irregular appear the tops of Fleet Street’s 
double row of buildings. The north side 
resembles a long, serrated edge, like a 
saw, With the Law Courts for the handle. 
Strangers visiting London expect to see 
in Fleet Street and the Strand wide 
commanding thoroughfares. No! These 
streets are little wider to-day than they 
were in Johnson’s and Goldsmith’s time— 
perhaps in Chaucer’s and Shakespeare’s. 
Fleet Street has no time for improvement. 
The fact that it is Fleet Street seems to 
suffice. Some day, perhaps, all this will 
change. Personally, I have a deep affection 
for Fleet Street as it stands. There is 
something lovable in its quaint, incon- 


gruous buildings, with their architectural 
devices of “infinite variety.” But the plan 
which would make the renowned thorough- 
fare a grand boulevard might also include 
moving bodily the present Fleet Street, and 
keeping it intact at some place where those 
of artistic temperament could view it on 
oceasion. As a strictly modern thorough- 
fare it should be done away with; as a 
trophy of bygone days it should be pre- 
served. 

In the picture showing Waterloo Bridge 
and the Houses of Parliament we obtain a 
fine idea of the bend in the Thames in the 
vicinity of the Embankment. And _ this 
gives us a fine opportunity for beholding 
one of those striking contrasts which are so 
typical of London. 

Compare the northern with the southern 
side of the river. In the former we behold 
stately buildings and wide boulevards ; in 
the latter, grimy wharves, dingy warehouses, 
and dilapidated buildings of every descrip- 
tion: Somerset House, Whitehall Court, 
the Houses of Parliament on the one hand; 
mud and wreckage, dinginess and ruin, on 
the other ! 

But the contrasts on the river differ little 
from the contrasts presented in other por- 
tions of the Metropolis. Do we not find in 
the élite West End, with its broad, clean, 
well-paved sireets, narrow lanes and by- 





GUILDHALL ON THE LEFT. BOW CHURCH. CHEAPSIDE DIAGONALLY ACROSS CENTRE OF PICTURE 
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ways reeking with filth and iniquity? 
The house of Mr. Croesus abuts against 
that of some unfortunate being who has 
sounded the lowermost depths of poverty ; 
cleanliness stands cheek by jowl with 
very pronounced types of ungodliness. 
London has in the midst of its busiest 
centres such quiet retreats of learning as 
the Temple Law Institutions. Within a 
stone’s throw of noisy Fleet Street is the 
Temple Church, where repose the bodies of 
knights who did battle in the Crusades ; 
and near by are ancient buildings where 
in former times cloistered monks were 
wont to keep prayerful vigil. But this is 
London. Its contrasts are typical. Its 
motto seems to be: “ From grave to gay, 
from lively to severe.” 

The most conspicuous objects in the 
western view are the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, Westminster Abbey, Somerset House, 
the Law Courts, Whitehall Court, Hotel 
Cecil, St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, British 
Museum dome, South Kensington Museum, 
Imperial Institute, and the Ferris Wheel. 
One thing which particularly impresses us 








London from Aloft 


room is everywhere, and the streets appear 
wide and pleasant to dwell in. 

An entirely different picture is presented 
in the eastern range of vision. Here the 
buildings are huddled together, and your 
open space is very little in evidence. Bun- 
hill Fields (where Bunyan and De Foe lie 
buried), Finsbury Square, Tower Hill, 
Trinity Square, and one or two other places 
are all that relieve the interminable waste 
of houses. Of course the Kast End may 
boast of Victoria Park; but it is far away. 
Green spots in the desert of roofs are few 
and far between. Perhaps some day, when 
the tide of London’s East-End improvement 
sets in, the people of that crowded district 
will have better breathing-places. They are 
sorely needed beyond question; but then 
how many things are not sorely needed in 
London’s East End? 

Looking down toward Cheapside, we are 
afforded fine views of the Post-Office build- 
ings, east and west. Bow Church stands 
out clearly, with its repulsive dragon sur- 
mounting the spire. Guildhall, the Bank of 
England, and the Royal Exchangeare plainly 





GENERAL POST-OFFICE, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, AND ENTRANCE TO CHEAPSIDI 


in the western view is the number of open 
spaces. Beginning with Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, the Temple Gardens, and the Em- 
bankment, we have a succession of parks, 
squares, and gardens on all sides. Ample 


made out. Just back of Bow Church—in 
Bread Street—Milton was born, and the 
vicinity is full of literary associations the 
very mention of which would fill volumes. 
Turning to the south slightly, we see the 
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London from Aloft 


Monument and Tower Bridge, though the 
Tower itself is not so clearly made out—the 
four pinnacles of the White Tower just 
cropping up above the densely crowded 
buildings of the neighbourhood. The white 


Christ’s Hospital. Perhaps some “ Blue- 
coat Boys’ may be having a lively game of 
football in the yard, and we can see them 
moving about like tiny dark specks, the 
fastesi runner appearing to progress at a 





LOOKING EAST FROM ST. PAUL'S: 


CANNON STREET, 


SOUTH-EASIERN RAILWAY STATION—MONUMENT— 


TOWER BRIDGE 


facade of the Mint is plain to the view; 
though of course not so well defined as it 
is when seen from the Monument. The 
Tower Bridge looks like the frame of a 
picture standing against the sky ; the bank- 
side portions of the bridge, however, some- 
what destroying this effect. But the place 
to see the Tower Bridge, Tower, and London 
Pool is not from St. Paul’s, but from the 
Monument. The view from St. Paul’s is 
essentially a western one. 

A most interesting object seen from the 
Gallery of the Cathedral is the top of New- 
gate Prison. Being more open, as seen from 
this height, the grim walls of the quadrangle 
do not present SO sombre an appearance as 
when seen from Newgate Street; though the 
viewis melancholy enough in all conscience. 
As we look down, we congratulate ourselves 
on the fact that before long this dreary 
building will be removed from London for 
ever. 

Almost facing Newgate prison, and pro- 
ducing an entirely opposite effect, we see 
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snail's pace—for from such great distances 
the velocity of moving objects is wonderfully 
diminished to all appearances. Christ’s 
Hospital dates from the time of Edward v1, 
the costume worn by the scholars to-day 
being practically the same as that intro- 
duced at the time of the foundation of the 
Institution. Coleridge, Charles Lamb, and 
Leigh Hunt were educated there, and the 
school is rich in literary associations. Here 
also were instructed Richardson the novel- 
ist, Camden, and Stillingfleet. Before the 
abolition of lotteries in England (1826) 
it was customary for a “ Bluecoat Boy” 
to select the tickets from the wheels of 
fortune. 

But to mention the places of interest be- 
neath so wide a scope of vision would be to 
“write up” London. It is impossible to 
convey in a magazine article a tittle of one’s 
impressions and sentiments on looking down 
from such a height on such an object. 
Herein I can only hope to suggest certain 
lines of thought. To fully appreciate the 








CHRIST'S HOSPITAL—GENERAL 


subject, the reader himself will have to visit 
the Golden Gallery of St. Paul’s. 

In approaching so gigantic a subject as 
this, Iam reminded of a story told of Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. On the occasion 
of his first visit to Niagara Falls, the friends 
who accompanied him expected Dr. Holmes 
to go into rhapsodies over the grandeur of 
the falling waters, madly precipitating them- 
selves in such volume from the crest of high 
cliffs. For some moments he remained 
rapt in thought. Then some one asked 
‘ him his opinion of the Falls. Holding up 
his hand in a gesture commanding silence, 
he pronounced the one word; “ Hush!” 


On Oh 
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In looking down on London from the top 
of St. Paul’s, so powerful is the sense of awe 
which takes possession of one that he 
realises the utter futility of attempting a 
description. Gladly would I take refuge in 
Dr. Holmes’s expedient if every one of my 
readers could stand with me on the “ Outer 
Golden Gallery” and view the picture for 
himself, 

To say that the view is one of awe-in- 
spiring magnificence and grandeur scarcely 
sums up the situation. 

Perhaps a great poet will some day do 
justice to the subject. It demands one. 

W. B. NORTHROP. 
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Paris Diamonds 


BY ADELA E. ORPEN, AUTHOR OF “ PERFECTION CITY,”’ “‘ CORRAGEEN IN 1898,” ETC. 


THE PINCH OF POVERTY 


7s young girls 


CHAPTER I. 


were bending 

their heads 
low over their books 
close under a small 
and by no means 
brilliant lamp. They 
were correcting ex- 
ercises, as was their 
custom almost 
every night of their 
lives. One of them 
worked quickly, 
writing out her cor- 
rections in a rapid 
strong hand and marking the position held 
by the strength of the exercise without a 
moment’s hesitation. The position was 
usually bad, and the marks few. The other 
girl worked slowly and hesitatingly, as if 
doubtful of herself and her work, and she 
rested a moment or two and puckered up 
her brows before passing judgment upon the 
exercise as a whole. 

“ How quick and well you do it,” she 
said admiringly, looking at her companion. 
“Tam so slow, I feel as if my brain were all 
woolly inside. Perhaps itis the cold that is 
slowly congealing my small wits. Do you 
think so, Pattie?” 

“My poor child,” said Pattie, glancing 
quickly at the speaker. ‘Do you feel the 
cold very much, then ?” 

“Don’t you?” 

“No, Millicent, I am made of tougher 
stuff than you are. I don’t feel anything 
much. My anger keeps me warm, 
perhaps.” 

“What are you angry at now, Pattie?” 
asked Millicent. 

“ Oh, everything—the world and its ways, 
especially towards us. I hate being poor. 
I suppose that’s it,” replied Pattie, who 
again returned to her work with business- 
like energy. The younger girl continued to 
look dreamily at her, doing nothing at all 
for a length of time. 

“Supposing you had lots of money. 
Pattie, what would you do first of all?” she 
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said at last. Again the quick eager glance 
from Pattie towards her younger sister. 


“Oh, Millicent! what is the use of 
dreaming. Itonly makesussad. To think 


of the music one’s ears are aching to hear! 
All that music must for ever be unheard by 
us exceptin dreams. And then all the glori- 
ous scenery one’s eyes are longing to behold. 
Think of the snowy mountains 

“Don’t say snow, Pat,” interrupted 
Millicent. “I’m sure it’s cold enough in 
here as it is, without your making me think 
of snow.” 

She went over to her little bed, and, 
taking the duvet, wrapped it around her 
shoulders with a shiver. 

Pattie laughed, showing a splendid row 
of white teeth and an adorable dimple in 
her cheek. 

“My dear, you are right as usual. 
Nothing could have been more thoughtless 
of me than to introduce a mountain of 
snow into this freezing room. I'll make 
amends if possible. Let’s rather transfer 
our untrammelled imaginations to the 
glowing south. I invite you to fix your 
mind upon Algiers, Morocco, Tunis, where 
you will, but at any rate to those blessed 
climes where the palm-trees wave their 
glistening leaves in the shimmering blaze of 
a tropical sun, and - 

“ And all the grass is baked to a turn,” 
murmured Millicent. 

“It’s my firm belief you are utterly 
devoid of poetry, Millicent,” said her sister, 
wagging her head solemnly at her. 

“Poetry is like the orchid, it requires 
a higher temperature than prevails in this 
room to make it blossom,” replied Millicent. 

“My poor child,” said Pattie, looking 
at her compassionately. “I am sorry for 
you.” 

“The soup will be thin, but it will be 
hot to-night, and then we shall feel warmer, 
that’s one comfort,” said the younger sister. 

“That is all very well for to-night, but 
what ofall the years to come? Must it 
always be like this? That’s what keeps 
me warm, raging against the world for our 
being so poor,” said Pattie, turning again to 
her work. 

















They were pupil-teachers in a second- 
rate school for young ladies, and had just 
come to Paris to undertake the duties of 
their post; and it was of the bitter cold of 
a winter’s day in that city that they com- 
plained to each other. There was nothing 








LEOPOLDINE 


between them and the howling blast but 
the roof of the mansarde where their tiny 
apartment was situated. 

“When she engaged us, she didn’t say 
there was weather like Siberia and no fires 
allowed, did she, Pat ?”’ observed Millicent. 

“No, my dear, she didn’t, and if she had 
it would have made no difference. We had 
to take this place, as there was nothing else 
for us together.” She emphasised the last 
word, and looked softly at her sister. 
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“Oh, Pattie, think how awful it would 
be for us to be separated,” said Millicent, 
in quick response to the thought which 
underlay that single word so emphasised 
by her sister. “I'll not say another word 
about the cold, or the want of fires. We 


AND HER CAP CAME INTO THE COLD ROOM 


can bear everything so long as Fate does 
not part us.” 

“Little Milly,” said the elder sister 
softly, as if she was speaking toa small 
child. She often had that protecting, 
almost motherly, air towards her sister, who 
after all was only acouple of years younger 
than she was. Circumstances as well as 
the characters of the two girls had helped 
to give Pattie this maternal feeling. They 
were orphans, they were poor, and she 
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had had to be the mother to her little 
sister. 
Silence, save for the scratching of the 


pens, again reigned in the room. 

Both | girls were busy over their work. 

A knock came at the door. 

“ Enter,” said Pattie, without looking up 
from her writing. 

The door was opened to half its distance, 
and a small stout person stood there, with 
smiling face, quick black eyes, and immense 
white Breton cap. 

“ Leopoldine!” said both the girls ina 
breath. “Come in, come in.” 

The broad brown face smiled still more 
brightly and the black eyes twinkled with 
pleasure. Leopoldine and her cap came 
into the cold room, which seemed several 
degrees warmer by reason of her genial 
presence. 

“ Mademoiselle Pattie,” she began beam- 
ingly, as if she was going to issue an 
invitation to some dazzling performance, 
“Madame commends herself to _ the 
demoiselles Painber-r-r-ton”’—the girls’ 
name was simply Pemberton, but Leopold- 
ine never could get over it without pro- 
digious effort—“ she is desolate to make 
any further demands upon their extreme 
kindness and generosity, but she finds 
herself constrained i 

“Come, out with it, Leopoldine; leave 
out the compliments, and get on with the 
request. I suppose it is extra work she 
wants,” burst in Pattie impatiently. 

“Mademoiselle,” said Leopoldine, “I 
never begin to polish my copper pans 
without first putting on a little oil. It makes 
the paste run smoother.” 

The girls stared for one moment and then 
laughed merrily. Leopoldine joined in, 
with her twinkling eyes and white teeth 
that almost rivalled the cap in whiteness. 

‘“‘ Madame is truly desolate,” she resumed 
when the laugh was over, “ truly desolate 
to ask you to accompany Hateensinaia 
Berthe to the Collége de France on 
Thursday.” 

“Ts that all?” exclaimed Pattie. 

“You didn’t need so much oil for that 
little bit of polishing. I should like to go 
to the Collége de France. Why, it will bea 
holiday for me.” 

“And to escort the young ladies to the 
bath at six o'clock to-morrow morning,” 
said Leopoldine quickly. 

“Ugh!” said Pattie, with ashiver. “At 
six o’clock in the morning. How ghastly ! 
You were right to use a lot of oil.” 
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“ What a shame to ask you, Pattie,” said 


Millicent, with an angry flush on her fair 
cheek. ‘“ We are not servants, and did not 


engage to do nursery-maid’s work like that.” 

“My dear, we are at the very bottom of 
the ladder and must do anything we are 
asked to do, even if we didn’t ‘engage,’ as 
you call it,” said Pattie in English. 

“Why?” 

“ Because we are ladies, and poor. We 
are unclassed workers, and must do what is 
wanted or starve.” 





“T don’t think it’s fair ’ began 
Millicent. 

“All’s fair in labour and wages,” said 
Pattie. 


Leopoldine meanwhile was looking from 
one to the other, smiling intelligently, like a 
bright-eyed terrier. 

“ Well, Mademoiselle ? ” 

“Of course I must go,” 
ungraciously enough. 

“Then I go to Madame and say ‘ Made- 
moiselle renders herself with alacrity to the 
wishes of Madame,’”’ said Leopoldine. 

“TI didn’t say anything of the sort,” 
objected Pattie. “I said I suppose I must 
do it if she insists.” 

“ But Mademoiselle meant even as I said,” 
remarked Leopoldine, “and my message 


she inquired. 
replied Pattie, 


lets itself be more easily carried and 
delivered thus.” 
“You mean with a little more oil,” 


replied Pattie. 

“Eh, yes, if you will. See you, 
Mademoiselle ; I am in service ever since I 
was fourteen years old. One learns some- 
thing of life even in service as a bonne. I 
find it makes all things smoother to carry a 
message always politely. Sometimes I have 
to make slight changes in the form. I go 
often from Madame to the under -teachers 
and back again, and sometimes I 

“ You edit the answers, eh, Leopoldine ?” 
interrupted Pattie good-humouredly. 

“Sometimes, Mademoiselle, 1 permit 
myself the liberty to change some of the 
expressions, otherwise these poor under- 
teachers would have many a bad quarter of 
an hour with Madame.” 

‘“‘ Leopoldine,” said Pattie, looking seri- 
ously at the sturdy little woman, “do you 
know what you are?” 

“Certainly, Mademoiselle : housemaid in 
a school for young ladies, French of na- 
tionality, Bretonne by birth,” said Leopold- 
ine, repeating the declaration out of her 
police papers which she had signed on 
coming to reside in Paris. 























“ You are a philosopher,” resumed Pattie. 

“ Pardon, Mademoiselle, I am native of 
Concarneau, in Bretagne.” 

“ All the same, my good girl, you are a 
philosopher.” 

“ Well, if Mademoiselle says so, may be 
it is so; but my grandmother who brought 
me up never said it, and she was a wise 
woman. 

“Doubtless she was one also.” 

“Then I am content it should be so,” 
said Leopoldine quietly. “Now I go and 
give the message of Mademoiselle to 
Madame Rongére. She is waiting for it.” 

Pattie did not resume her work at once, 
but sat idly gazing at the dim and eyvil- 
smelling lamp. 

“ Pattie, what are you thinking about?” 
asked her sister, to whom this dreaming 
idleness was a@ new experience. ‘“ Why 
don’t you do something ?” 

“T am,” replied Pattie briefly. 

“ What ?” 

“ Learning Leopoldine’s lesson, or trying 
to.” 

“What do you mean ? 
awake, or are you dreaming?” 
cent in amazement. 

“ Poor little chicken,” said Pattie brightly. 
“ This is too deep a puzzle for your head, 
child.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t always talk as if 
you were eighty-seven years old at least. 

(ou know you are not twenty yet, and Iam 
nearly eighteen.” 

“] think I must have been very old when 
I was born, dear,” replied Pattie, tickling 
her sister’s pink ear, “but I will try and 
get young again for your sake.” 

“ You are odd, I must say, to-night,” re- 
marked Millicent, as she turned to her 
work. 

The school where these two sisters were 
pupil-teachers was one of those white stone 
buildings with green Venetian blinds that 
one sees by the thousand round the edge of 
Paris inside the fortifications. This parti- 
cular school was near the Porte Maillot, 
through which every Wednesday afternoon 
the young ladies, to the number of a score 
and a-half, used to march on their way to 
the Bois de Boulogne, where they walked 
for two hours along the alleys and paths. 
Madame Rongére, the head of the establish- 
ment, was a Woman who was endowed with 
fine qualities completely obscured by a life 
of unmitigated poverty. Thus, instead of 
being generous, as she would have liked, 
she was miserly. Instead of being able to 
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said Miili- 
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select her pupils as she would have liked, 
she was obliged to accept everyone who 
offered, and to flatter indiscriminately each 
and every parent. A long career of this 
sort of thing had made Madame Rongére 
an accomplished deceiver of the gentle and 
ladylike type. She used to cajole servants, 
bully under-teachers, and beguile parents in 
the sweetest and softest voice imaginable, for 
she came from Belle-Ile, where people have 
pleasanter voices than those who live on 
the mainland. The two English girls had 
heen greatly taken by Madame’s manner at 
first, as was the case with most people. 
They knew her better now, as a grinding 
and hard task-mistress who would get the 
very last ounce of work out of them for the 
very lowest possible wages, and this not 
so much from a naturally evil disposition 
as from the lifelong necessity of getting as 
much as she could and giving as little. 


CHAPTER IIl.—PATTIE’S LUCK 


ATTIE was sitting on one of the seats 
P opposite the fountains near the Palais 
de I’Industrie in the Champs-Elysées. 

She felt very tired and disinclined to 
move, for she had walked from the Collége 
de France, whither she had _ escorted 
Mademoiselle Berthe as arranged by 
Madame. But Madame, while arranging 
carefully for the disposal of Mademoiselle 
Berthe—who was her richest pupil, and who 
was to be fetched from the college after 
the lecture was over by her mother in a 
carriage—made no arrangements whatso- 
ever concerning Pattie. The carriage with 
fat and wealthy Berthe in it whirled away 
towards Mont Parnasse, leaving the luckless 
governess standing on the steps of the 
college without a sou in her pocket, and 
just three long miles from home. Neither 
Berthe nor Madame Rongére had remem- 
bered to supply her with her bus fare. Few 
people ever think of such trifles as bus fares. 
The Champs-Elysées was more than half- 
way, so she sat down to rest and mend her 
shoe. There was a hole in the sole, and 
every now and then Pattie used to take off 
the wretched boot and put a thick piece of 
cardboard over the hole. This kept her 
foot off the gravel, no doubt, but it made a 
formidable blister, and as Pattie inserted 
her cardboard and rubbed the blister she 
gave a groan. It was very painful, poor 
child, and as she sat with a miserable boot 
and aching foot she began to think bitterly 


of her lot. She was by nature a bright, 
¥ 
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cheerful girl, but this grinding poverty 
would dim the happiest life. And then 
Millicent, that sister for whom she felt an 
almost maternal love, what was to be her 
future? If they both kept their health and 
worked all their lives, perhaps they might 
make enough to live decently, provided 
their old age was not unduly prolonged. 
It would not have been so hard, thought 
Pattie, if they were working girls; but they 
had the tastes of ladies, and yet no means 
of ever gratifying a single taste. 

The level rays of the afternoon sun sent long 
shadows from the tree-trunks, and Pattie 
began to realise that there was still a mile up 
to the Arc de Triomphe. How was she to 
crawl up that long weary way on her blistered 
foot ? An open carriage with yellow wheels, 
drawn by black horses, that had been slowly 
driving up and down near her, now 
suddenly dashed up to the door of the 
Exhibition and drew up with a flourish. 
A lady, handsomely dressed and followed 
by a couple of gentlemen holding their hats 
in their hands, approached the carriage, 
hesitated for a moment at the step, said 
good-bye to the bare-headed gentlemen, 
took her seat in the carriage, and was 
rapidly whirled away to the main avenue 
leading to the Arc de Triomphe. As Pattie 
lazily watched this small episode she 
wondered if the lady had ever felt tired, had 
ever been obliged to walk when feeling 
tired, and finally whether she knew how 
desperately long that Avenue looked to one 
who had to walk it with a blistered foot 
and a hole in her shoe. Pattie rose with a 
groan and prepared to go home, following 
in the same direction as the carriage. As 
she turned into the broad walk that borders 
the main Avenue she saw the yellow wheels 
twinkling away up the slope. 

“ How fast she covers the ground,” said 
Pattie, half enviously ; “already half-way to 
the Arc de Triomphe! I suppose she’s 
going for her drive in the Bois.” 

Suddenly a light flashed into her eyes 
that made her wink. It was so bright as to 
be fairly painful. She stopped and looked. 
The shaft of light had come from a small 
object lying in the roadway about a foot 
from the curbstone just at the turn. Pattie 
picked it up, and her heart gave a great 
choking throb of amazement. 

It was a diamond brooch of exceeding 
beauty. As it lay in the young girl’s hand 
it shot rays of luminous colour in a thousand 
jets of light. It seemed as if she had found 
«a twinkling star just dropped from the 
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skies. She looked around her. There was 
no one near who could have lost such a 
jewel, for the men in blouses who pick up 
cigar-ends in the Champs-Elysées don’t 
drop diamonds, nor yet the nursemaids, 
nor the owners of the four-in-hand goat- 
carriages, nor the man with the watering- 
hose on wheels who was deluging the road- 
way with a needless flood. All these were 
at hand, but to none did Pattie offer her 
prize, for she knew right well it be- 
longed to none of these, and yet that each 
and all would claim it if once the beautiful 
rays flashed into their eyes. She passed a 
sergent de ville, but she said nothing of the 
diamond brooch to him. No, her hand 
closed fiercely over the bauble as she 
brushed against his blue cape. Why should 
she not enjoy the benefit of her lucky find ? 
Was there any reason whyshe should pass on 
the good luck to him? He would only keep 
the jewel for his own benefit, having no more 
right to it than she had. No, she was not 
bound to give it to this man any more than 
to the water-hose man; a blue cape with a 
capuchin did not necessarily carry a pre- 
scriptive right to all possible good luck. 
Could she have seen anyone at all likely to 
possess diamonds, it is certain that Pattie 
would have at once bestirred herself to 
make inquiries ; and had she seen anyone at 
hand who was looking for some lost object 
she would have undoubtedly made every 
effort to restore the brooch to its rightful 
owner. But as far as her eye could distin- 
guish there was no one in sight more likely 
to own a diamond brooch than herself. To 
be sure, a momentary recollection of that 
carriage passed through her mind, and with 
it a momentary wonder whether here 
might be a clue or not. But then she 
picked up the jewel at a spot where some 
hundreds of carriages had passed that day. 
There was no more reason to imagine that 
it had fallen from this particular carriage 
rather than from any of the others. And 
how to find the owner. Was she to ad- 
vertise? If so, how and when? Pattie 
smiled to herself as she thought of the 
effect of an advertisement thus worded : 
“ Wanted, the owner of a diamond brooch.” 
There would be answers enough, never fear. 
Or, again : “ Will a lady on yellow wheels say 
if she has lost a diamond brooch of great 
ralue?” Such ideas were absurd, and 
Pattie laughed. 

Firmly clasping the glittering gem in her 
hand, Pattie walked back to her school 
without once feeling her blistered foot. She 











was absolutely unconscious of it, and never 
noticed that the last bit of cardboard had 
been worn completely through, and that 
her stocking had quickly collapsed, leaving 
the inflamed skin of her foot to face the 
rough pavement unprotected. There was 
blood on- shoe, stocking, 
before she reached her journey’s end. 
locked the diamonds in a 
small box where she was 
supposed to keep her valu- 
ables, only until to-day she 
had never had any to keep, 
and putting it into the trunk 
which belonged to the sisters 
in common, Pattie at last sat 
down to think what she should 
do with her good luck. 

In the first place, she re- 
solved to keep the whole thing 
a secret from Millicent. She 


and pavement 
She 





PATTIE PICKED IT UP, 


came to this determination chiefly because 
whatever might be the upshot of the ad- 
venture she wished that Millicent should not 
have a shadow of blame cast upon her. 

Of course the owner of the brooch would 
be disturbed at the loss and would set 
inquiries on foot. Pattie thought that even 
the police might be appealed to. She had 


AND HER HEART GAVE 
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a vague dread of the police, as of a body of 
men wielding vast power and doubtless 
possessed of secret knowledge of unknown 
extent, who might, it was conceivable, 
discover her and do something to her. It 
was possible; she had always heard that 
foreign police acted in a very different way 
from | English police, who were a fatherly set 
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A GREAT CHOKING THROB 


of men whose main duty in life was to 
direct people how to get about in the streets 
with the greatest amount of comfort to 
themselves. Now, thinking all this over in 
her mind, Pattie came to the conclusion that 
it would be best not to tell Millicent. 
Besides, the child was a chattersome little 
puss and could not keep such a secret. 
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She would be sure to tell it. And when 
once it was known they were in possession 
of valuable jewels, they would have to tell 
how and where these gems had been found, 
and Pattie felt perfectly convinced that 
Madame Rongére’s very easily available 
virtue would be brought into play in order 
to force her to resign the diamonds into 
her, Madame Rongére’s, hands. Once 
there, Pattie knew the diamonds would be 
as far away from the right owner as ever, 
but she would be helpless. ‘“ Why should I 
not benefit by my good luck?” said Pattie to 
herself. “ Why should I be obliged to give 
it up to Madame Rongére, who already has 
taken full advantage of our helplessness to 
grind us down to the last penny. I don’t 
owe her anything. I will not give up the 
diamonds except to the rightful owner, and 
if no rightful owner presents himself I will 
keep them for Millicent and myself. Heaven 
knows we have never had a piece of luck 
before.” Thus reasoned Pattie, and therefore 
she put away the brooch and said nothing 
to her sister about it. 

But Fate has somehow a knack of over- 
turning human calculations, and though 
Pattie might decide as firmly as her strong 
nature would inspire that she and she alone 
was to be responsible for the keeping 
of the diamonds, circumstances might 
very well render her resolution of no 
avail. Effects follow causes according to 
laws of their own, and not according to 
human notions as to what might, in any 
given instance, be the most satisfactory line 
for atoning suffering to take. A fervent 
desire that no one, least of all some one we 
love, should suffer by reason of our acts 
is not a sufficient safeguard against trouble ; 
but this was a lesson that Pattie had not yet 
fully learned. Meantime she locked up her 
treasure, and decided, should no rightful 
owner appear after a certain lapse of time, 
to sell a part of it in order to buy some 
warm gloves for Millicent and some boots 
for herself. You see Pattie had arranged 
that only good should come to Millicent 
from the possession of the diamond brooch 
which had so strangely fallen into her 
hands. 

It was some time, however, before Pattie 
could put her plans into execution, because 
her blistered foot, although she was so 
utterly unconscious of it at the time, rose 
in rebellion and asserted its right to be 
troublesome as soon as she had taken 
off her old boot. It was a fortnight before 
she could use her foot at all, and even then 
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she was lame and suffered a good deal of pain, 
so that she could not walk except about her 
room. During this enforced leisure she 
had ample time to mature her plans, for no 
owner had turned up, nor did she meet with 
any advertisement of the lost gems in the 
two papers she bought expressly in order 
to look for it. The brooch upon which 
Pattie intended to build up her fortunes 
was a very beautiful jewel, consisting of 
three large brilliants of exceptional lustre 
surrounded by twenty-seven smaller stones, 
all set d jour in a gold ornament from 
which depended three little breloques in the 
shape of fleurs-de-lys reversed. ‘Lhese little 
additions were fastened by minute chains 
and rings, so that the pendant diamonds 
were free to oscillate easily at every move- 
ment of the wearer, a liberty which they 
used to the best advantage by flashing with 
extraordinary brightness in a hundred tints 
of orange, crimson, green, red, and blue. It 
was one of these little hanging ornaments 
that Pattie now decided to sell, reserving 
the rest for some other time when she or 
Millicent should be in yet greater need of 
money. Having no notion what diamonds 
fetched in the market, Pattie considered 
that her wisest plan would be to go to a 
first-rate jeweller, because he would be less 
likely to cheat her than a second-rate man. 
And since she did not wish to go to anyone 
likely to have seen her, she determined to 
find a jeweller far away from her own 
neighbourhood. In the Rue de la Paix, 
they told her, the chief jewellers resided, 
so Pattie resolved to go there. It was far 
away, at all events, and would therefore be 
quite safe. 

Pattie always looked like a lady, and as 
such she appeared as she entered the 
stately shop of Messrs. Gérard et Fils, 
although she felt very guilty—she could not 
exactly say why—and her heart thumped 
wildly. She showed her diamonds and 
explained her wishes. The fashionable 
shopman was all attention as he looked at 
the diamonds, which his practised eye told 
him to be of exceptional value. 

“This is not the entire jewel,” he 
observed, pointing to the broken hook 
where Pattie had wrenched it away from 
the brooch. 

“No, there are two more pendants 
besides the main ornament, but it will be 
sufficient for me to sell these now. I need 
money,” said Pattie simply, with the direct 
truthfulness to which she was accustomed. 
Her manner was so entirely simple and 











straightforward that the shopman felt his 
suspicions lulled. An English lady, even 
one quite plainly dressed, might have 
occasion to sell a portion of a diamond 
ornament. 

“ How much do you want for these three 
diamonds ?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Pattie; “I 
never sold diamonds before. I don’t know 
how much they are worth. I hope you will 
give me as much as you can, for I need it.” 

The foreman of Messrs. Gérard et Fils 
had often bought diamonds from ladies 
before, but he had never bought from anyone 
who was so adorably simple as this girl. 
He could hardly repress a smile as he said he 
would consult his chief. He retired and con- 
sulted himself and his microscope in his 
private office, and peeped at Pattie from 
between the plush curtains, wondering who 
that very distinguished young Mees could 
be—a milord’s daughter, at the least, who 
was selling her mamma’s diamonds on the 
sly. Then he came back, and said his chief 
could give her five hundred francs for the 
three stones. This was about one third of 
their value ; but Pattie knew no better, and 
said she would take that, thanks. So the 
fashionable young man made out a receipt, 
which he asked her to sign; and then he 
brought out an address book and begged 
her to have the condescension to write her 
Parisian address in it. This also Pattie did 
very clearly and firmly : 

MISS PEMBERTON 
CHEZ MADAME RONGERE 
RUE ST. FERDINAND No. 20 


LES TERNES 


The gentleman thanked her profusely, 
and, saying he would fetch the money, went 
and looked up the address and found it to be 
a boarding school for young ladies. This 
fact puzzled the foreman, for he was dis- 
appointed in his theories ; diamonds like 
these did not usually come out of young 
ladies’ boarding schools; but he reflected 
that in the matter of probabilities nothing 
could be affirmed when once you had 
English people to deal with. In everything 
they were unlike other people, and one 
could really form no accurate idea about 
them. So he brought Pattie the five hun- 
dred franes ; she gave him the diamonds, and, 
briefly thanking him, left the elegant shop. 

Was she happy? Well, no, not happy, 
but firmly resolved that a new era of happi- 
ness should begin this day for Millicent. 
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Darling little Millicent, that precious sister 
whose path through life was to be made as 
smooth as a loving heart could make it; 
and this day had seen the first attempt at 
the smoothing of Millicent’s path. 

On the way home Pattie bought the 
warm gloves for Millicent, and also a foot 
muff, a delicious furry cave wherein the 
poor child could thrust her cold feet as she 
corrected weary exercises at night. She 
would have got more things, only she was 
afraid of exciting her sister's surprise and 
provoking inquiries; and so, with a heart full 
of love for Millicent, and a head busy with 
plans for making the child happy, Pattie 
went home, having quite forgotten to buy 
herself the much needed new pair of boots. 


CHAPTER III.—LYNX-EYED JUSTICE. 


PTYWO of the pupils at Madame Rongére’s 
had a father in Japan and a grand- 
mother at Fontainebleau. To the 
former they wrote twelve letters per annum, 
to the latter they paid one visit per quarter. 
One of the under-teachers used to accom- 
pany the children on these visits, which 
were looked upon in the light of a mild 
diversion. It fell to Pattie’s lot to escort 
the young ladies on one of these quarterly 
visits a few days after she had so success- 
fully disposed of the three diamonds to 
Messrs. Gérard et Fils. She set off in high 
spirits, resolving in her own mind privately 
that whenshe had established her young 
charges safely with their grandmother, she 
would go for a walk in the forest all by her- 
self, and enjoy the sounds and sweet odours 
of the rapidly advancing spring. It was 
one of those clear bright days in March 
when all nature seems on the alert, only 
waiting for orders to turn out in a thousand 
buds and blossoms. 

“Tf only you could come with me, 
Millicent,” said Pattie regretfully. “It 
would be too lovely.” 

“ But I must stay and take those classes,” 
said the sister, with a sense of responsibility. 

Pattie kissed her lovingly, holding the 
fair round cheeks in her two warm palms. 

“ Dearie, at the Easter holidays we shall 
go to Fontainebleau, you and I together 
alone, for a whole week of blissful enjoy- 
ment,” said Pattie, with eyes bright with 
suppressed emotion. 

“ Howcan we, Pat?” exclaimed Millicent, 
opening wide her blue eyes. “It would 
cost heaps of money, wouldn't it ?” 

“Never mind, I will manage it,” said 
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her sister, giving her one more kiss and 
then hurrying off to escort those young 
ladies; while Millicent, composing her 
childish face into outlines of severity, 
descended to the class-room and took charge 
of fifteen unruly brats of children. Her 
position was one of dignity and endurance, 
but she managed to keep tolerable order in 
spite of very imperfect French, exhausting 
herself to understand and be understood. 
Inabout an hour’s time Leopoldine appeared 
and begged Mademoiselle’s attendance in 
the office of Madame. Leopoldine’s brown 
face looked almost pale and her bright eyes 
had a scared look, but Millicent did not 
notice that, feeling relieved at a moment's 
respite. Resigning her seat and desk to 
the oldest girl in the class, she followed 
Leopoldine to the office, whence issued the 
unusual sounds of masculine voices. 
Entering, Millicent was not a little surprised 
to find that these voices proceeded from 
two policemen. Madame Rongére, looking 
disturbed and agitated to the last degree, 
came forward with a sob exclaiming: “ Oh, 
my daughter!” and raised her arms in a 
manner betokening despair. One of the 
policemen, interposing himself between 
Madame and the young girl, said : 

“Pardon, I will conduct this investiga- 
tion,” and then, turningabruptly to Millicent, 
said in a firm voice: “ You are Mees 
Pimber-r-ton ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Millicent, looking at the pair 
in great bewilderment. 

“Good,” said the officer. ‘Observe that. 
She admits, on being suddenly confronted 
with the fact, that she is Mees Pimber-r- 
ton.” 

The second officer nodded his head with 
sagacity. 

Millicent, more bewildered than ever, 
looked from one to the other and then at 
Madame Rongére, who threw up her arms 
and exclaimed, “Oh, my poor child!” and 
wept a few tears. 

“Ts it Pattie ? Has anything happened to 
her?” asked the girl, getting frightened at 
these signs. 

“Silence !” exclaimed the officer. ‘ We 
will now undertake the search, Madame, 
if you will give yourself the pain to lead the 
way. Sergeant! Concentrate your atten- 
tion upon the accused.” 

Millicent, bewildered past all power of 
comprehension, walked between the two 
officers after Madame up to her little room 
in the mansarde. Solemnly and silently 
the small procession entered that modest 
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apartment, very nearly filling it, by the way. 
The eagle eye of justice at once lighted upon 
the girls’ trunk. 

“Open that,” said the policeman. 

“Why, Madame?” said Millicent. 
“What business have these men with my 
trunk ?” 

“Observe the accused makes difficulties 
and endeavours to impede the investigations 
of justice,” said the officer to his comrade. 

“My unhappy child! Open at once the 
trunk and your heart. Confess!” said 
Madame tearfully. 

“Confess what?” said Millicent, begin- 
ning to dread she did not know what, and 
to tremble, while her blue eyes dilated with 
terror. It was all so mysterious, so 
dreadful. 

“Apply force if necessary,” said the 
officer. 

It was not necessary, since the trunk was 
unlocked, as the serjeant found out when 
he raised the lid. One of the first things to 
meet the eye of justice was Pattie’s little 
box. 

“The key,” said the police. 

“T haven’t got it,” said Millicent. “I 
don’t know where it is.” She was trembling 
violently. 

“Even now confess. Think of the dis- 
grace,” said Madame; but Millicent would 
not say a word. She was staring at the 
policeman, who with his sword had burst 
open the little box. A button-hook or a 
hair-pin would have done just as well, but 
would not have been as dramatic as the 
sword. 

In the box lay wrapped in silver pape 
the diamond brooch with its one pendant 
gone, and beside it lay a tight roll of four 
hundred and fifty franes in five bank-notes, 
four of them stamped in blue ink with the 
name of Messrs. Gérard et Fils. 

The moment Madame Rongére caught 
sight of these objects she uttered a scream 
of despair. 

“Tnfamous! Unheard of! Monster!” 
she cried in shrill tones. ‘‘ What do you 
mean by your wickedness? Oh, unhappy 
am I, that unsuspecting I harbour such 
criminals in my household. Monsieur 
Vofficier, I assure you with an earnestness 
from the bottom of my heart that I was 
totally ignorant of this depravity. | 
received these creatures into my home, noi 
knowing that I was opening my heart and 
my house to law-breakers. Messieurs, I am 
plunged in terror.” 

Millicent, meanwhile, stood stock still, 


























death, staring at the diamond 


pale as 
brooch. She paid no heed to the outburst 
from Madame ; she did not appear, either, to 
hear or understand what the officers of the 
law were saying to her and to each other. 
She seemed literally to be turned to stone. 
‘Madame, receive the assurance of my 


profound compassion. You will observe 
these inculpating incidents,” said the officer 
with self-satisfaction. “An object of 
value is stolen from a lady of title, part 
of it is sold to a jeweller who happens to 
compare the diamonds with the photograph 
of the stolen object. He informs the 
authorities, places at their disposal the 
address of the person who sold the 
diamonds. Officers of justice, ourselves 
in short, are despatched to make a search ; 
we find the stolen diamonds. Madame, 
again accept the expression of deepest 
commiseration that we are obliged to 
execute the behests of justice under the 
roof of your most respectable boarding- 
school. I arrest the Mees Pimber-r-ton on 
charge of stealing a diamond jewel from 
Madame de Novgorod. I sequestrate the 
jewel, as also the money obtained for those 
already sold. Allons, young woman!”’ 

le was weeping loudly and wring- 
ing her hands. “Oh, miserable child! 
Hardened sinner! Down on your knees 
to these officers. Beg their forgiveness. 
Alas, to think of it! Myschool! A scandal 
so gigantic. Alas, the unhappy Mees 
Pattie!” 

“Hush,” said Millicent sternly. 

It was the first word she had spoken 
since coming into the little room. Then 
she relapsed into stony silence again 4 

“Prepare to accompany us,” said the 
officer. 

Millicent made no movement, so Madame 
with sighs and tears got her hat and jacket, 
put them on her, even sought out her gloves 
and got two clean pocket-handkerchiefs. 
She likewise put on the child’s walking 
boots, buttoning them up carefully to the 
top, for even in the midst of such » etre 
the teacher must not go forth from the 
pension untidily dressed. And all the 
while Millicent stood in stony silence. Her 
mind, benumbed by terror and surprise, 
was capable of forming but one thought, 
which kept thumping through her brain to 
the exclusion of every other. This one 
thought was: Pattie has done wrong. 
Pattie has taken these terrible diamonds, 
but I will not say a word. I will bear any 
punishment to save Pattie. With the 
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whole force of her loyal nature turned in 
this one direction, Millicent sealed her lips 
and her ears, and heeded nothing and saw 
nothing, as, with Madame still lamenting, 
the gloomy little procession crossed the 
playground and passed out of the garden 
door. A cab was waiting, into which 
mounted the two gendarmes with their 
prisoner between them sitting in tearless 
stony silence. The cab rattled away, the few 
urchins who had been watching ran off 
whooping to carry the news into the neigh- 
bourhood, and Madame inside the gate 
collapsed with grief and had to be assisted 
to her room by Leopoldine. 

At this moment Pattie, relieved of her 
young charges, was walking briskly along 
one of the grass avenues of the forest at 
Fontainebleau, singing happily to herself, 
and mentally picturing to herself where she 
and Millicent would go a-picnicking when 
they came for their Easter holidays there. 

The news of Millicent’s arrest spread like 
wildfire through the school. Discipline 
was relaxed, and pupils and _ teachers 
hurried together to talk the matter over. 

“Tmagine to yourselves a little,” said one 
of the fifth-form girls, “a regular thief! 
No doubt of the profession of thieving. 
There is no saying what we may not have 
lost !”” 

“IT suppose they came to our boarding 
school to deceive the police,” hazarded 
another. “ But the police of Paris are too 
alert for malefactors. We are blessed in 
having such guardians of the public safety.” 

The jewels that had been discovered 
increased quickly in amount and value, 
Rubies and emeralds were added to the lot, 
and the five bank-notes multiplied in value 
more rapidly than even on a boom day 
at the Bourse. Pattie and Millicent were 
held to be in communication with those 
railway thieves who abstract foreign bonds 
out of the postal vans. Their wickedness 
and complicity in crime spread far and wide. 
One of the girls, a poor mean-spirited 
creature, towards whom Pattie had shown 
her contempt for sundry small deceitful- 
nesses, gave it as her opinion that none of 
those English should be allowed to live in 
France to rob poor innocent French nobles. 

“Tt is a Russian lady who claims the 
diamonds,” said Leopoldine, who had joined 
in the talking party in the schoolroom. 

“So much the worse,” said the young 
lady, “ violating all the laws of hospitality 
towards those brave Russians whom we 
love. I hate the perfidious English.” 
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“She was very kind-hearted, at any 
rate,” said Leopoldine; “and when I[ 
scalded my finger at the Christmas time 
she came and helped to carry the water for 
me, and told me she would black her own 
boots until I was well.” 

Several of the young ladies sniggered at 
this remark, for they remembered how a 
complaint had been laid before Madame by 
the anti-English young lady on that very 
subject of her boots being badly done, and 
how Leopoldine, with tears of pain and 
rage, had been made to get up out of her 
bed to re-black those same boots. Some of 
the young ladies ventured the opinion that 
Millicent didn’t steal the jewels, but that 
Pattie had done so, and had then run away, 
leaving her sister to bear the punishment. 

‘Mademoiselle Pattie has gone to Fon- 
tainebleau by order of Madame to pay the 
visit to the Madame Grandmother,” said 
Leopoldine stoutly. 

“That was only a trick,” said one of the 
under-teachers. 

“Tt was I who took the commands of 
Madame late last night,” said Leopoldine. 
“ She knew nothing of it until then.” 

“Tt was my turn to go,” said the under- 
teacher angrily. 

“Madame learned that you accept the 
escort of various strangers on those little 
journeys,” said Leopoldine, with a fierce 
light in her eyes. ‘ Mademoiselle Pattie 
has discretion, and Madame can confidently 
trust her.” 

The under-teacher sniffed contemptuously 
and tossed her head. “I don’t steal 
diamonds and have my sister arrested.” 

“ That misfortune has yet to be explained,” 
said Leopoldine valiantly, very angry, yet 
feeling that things did indeed look black for 
her two friends. 

The day passed wearily. Madame took 
to her bed, reduced by her grief to a 
state of despair and déshabillé. Everyone 
waited to see whether Pattie would 
return, and what next would happen in 
the extraordinary drama that was being 
enacted in the school. Pattie was due at 
half-past six according to custom, and the 
entire school was in the playground expec- 
tant of emotions. The under-teachers, 
between whom was perpetual feud and 
jealousy, made up their differences for the 
moment in order to walk arm in arm around 
the grounds, talking the matter over in all 
its bearings. Punctual to time Pattie 
arrived with her two little girls. She came 
in looking brilliant from her pleasant day 
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in the country, eyes flashing, cheeks 
wreathed with roses, and red lips curling in 
smiles. The children, who so lately had 
been most eager to see her, shrank back in 
terror from her, and huddled together like 
frightened chickens. The under-teachers 
pretended to be in earnest conversation, as 
she passed swiftly to the house, giving one 
keen glance to see if the one person on 
earth whom her eyes always sought was in 
the playground. 

No, Millicent was not there, so Pattie 
hurried into the house. At the doorway 
she met Leopoldine, who in a very quiet 
voice begged her to go and see Madame 
before she went upstairs. Madame re- 
ceived Pattie with a fresh burst of grief and 
rage. The young girl, very much amazed, 
stood silent, waiting for the storm to pass, 
so that Madame might again become 
articulate and express her meaning. 

“Viper!” said Madame at length, when 
she got her breath. 

Pattie started back as if struck. 

“ Viper!” repeated Madame withacerbity. 
“How dare you come here! Shameless 
baggage !”” 

“How dare you insult me by such 
language?” said Pattie, the red blood 
leaping to her cheeks in an angry flush. 
“ Explain what you mean by it.” 

Madame was a coward, and Pattie’s 
anger somewhat awed her. She tried 
another tack, and began weeping vocifer- 
ously. The girl waited in scornful silence 
for this demonstration to cease. 

“ Now will you tell me what you mean 
by using such insulting language?” she 
said, with curling lip and flashing eye. 

“You have disgraced my establishment 
and brought me into difficulties by your 
crimes. It is unheard of,” said Madame. 

“ T have done nothing,” said Pattie fiercely. 

“You and your sister are a pair of 
thieves!” screamed Madame. 

“Where is my sister?” asked Pattie, 
turning pale. 

“ In prison.” 

“It is not true. You are telling me 
lies,” said Pattie hoarsely, her eyes flaming 
red fire and her cheeks turning a ghastly 
white. 

“Ask Leopoldine, ask anyone. They 
will all tell you. Oh, I am undone! My 
respectable school is ruined by your presence. 
Leave me. Begone!” 

“Tell me, what is it? ” said Pattie, turn- 
ing to Leopoldine and speaking in a strange 
voice. 
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“The sister! The most unhappy sister 
has been arrested for having a diamond 
brooch in her trunk. It belongs to a 
Russian princess,” answered Leopoldine. 

To her last day Leopoldine will remem- 
ber the awful look that came over Pattie’s 
face at those words. It was not that she 
turned pale, for she was pale already ; her 
face seemed to die there right before her 
eyes. 

“Where is my sister?” she said in a 
voice that filled Leopoldine with alarm, it 
was so terribly calm. She did not weep 
and rage, as Madame had done—she merely 
asked for her sister in the strange manner, 
looking out of that awful face. 

“ She was escorted away by the officers of 
justice,” sobbed Leopoldine. 

“ Where?” said Pattie, in a loud stern 
voice. 

To the office of the commissaire of police, 
Mademoiselle,” said the little servant anxi- 
ously. 

Pattie turned to go, and then, remember- 
ing something, came back again. 
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“Madame,” she said, very slowly and 
quietly, “you have spoken to me in a 
way I shall never forget, but it is only right I 
should tell you the whole truth. _ found 
that diamond brooch in the Champs-Elysées 
three weeks ago last Wednesday. I saw 
nobody near who could have lost it. I 
thought I might enjoy the good luck. I sold 
some of the stones to a jeweller in the Rue 
de la Paix, and my poor little sister never 
knew anything about it. I feared that she 
could not keep a secret, and I therefore did 
not tell her anything about it.” 

“Oh, those English!” exclaimed Madame, 
as Pattie left her. “They have no hearts. 
Here am I weeping myself quite weak for 
this unhappiness and disgrace, but the sister 
weeps never a tear.” 

Madame required extra strong bouillon 
and a taste of roast chicken to fortify her- 
self after all her grief, but the heartless 
-attie was by this time far on her way 
towards the police-station. She had for- 
gotten to eat anything. Some people are 
forgetful. 


(To be continued.) 


ereedom 





ORNE up on mighty wings 
Cleaving the sky, 
Far through the clouds to shine, 
So would I die. 


Leaving below me 
Pain, doubt, and care, 
Solving the riddle 
Up in clear air. 


Fast through the daytime, 
Sky-blue and grey, 
Passing and leaving 
A lark’s gladsome lay. 


Sailing in sunset clouds, 
Sea green and red, 

Up through the night sky 
Where stars are bred. 


Leaving the yellow moon 
Staring at me. 

Up !—then I know no more 
Save—I am free! 


Such is the death for me, 
So would I die, 
Borne up on mighty wings 
Cleaving the sky! 
GERTRUDE. 
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The Growth of Our Great Cities 


Opinions of Representative Men 


THE growth of our great cities is one of the most difficult social problems of our time. 
It is easy to see the causes of such growth. But problems of the most complex 
character are the result. It is clear that some check should be put on the fearful 
overcrowding which goes on. Streets into which no ray of sunlight ever comes 
are not the divine ideal of human dwelling-places. They ought not to be possible 
in a Christian land. 

It is a trite saying that intemperance is a chief cause of the squalid and degraded 
condition in which so many of our poor seem content to live. But, in our view, it 
is quite as often the case that squalid surroundings are a chief cause of intemperance. 

In view of the problems suggested by the subject, we have addressed the following questions 
to representative men in the cities of the United Kingdom, and we append their 
answers. 

“In view of the rapid growth of our great cities : 

“1. Do you regard the method of their growth as satisfactory—e.g. in regard to the class 
of buildings, structure of streets, etc., and especially the arrangements for housing 
of the working classes ? 

“2, Have you any practical suggestions to make (a) as to the class of buildings? (0) as 
to arrangement of streets, planting of trees, etc.? (c) as to the central authority by 
whom the extension of the cities should be controlled ? 

“ 3. Can anything be done towards checking the influx of population from the country? 
Is there any hope of organised effort, from time to time, effecting a partial re- 





distribution ?” 


From the Earl of Meath 


1. There should be more effective muni- 
cipal control than is usually exercised over 
the erection of new buildings, in regard 
especially to the manner in which drains 
are laid from private houses to the main 
drain. Plans of all new houses, showing 
the drains, water and gas pipes, etc., should 
be deposited in some easily accessible 
municipal building in each district of every 
large city, and in the Town Hall of smaller 
towns. 

It should be compulsory on every house- 
holder to notify any material alteration 
or improvement in the drains or pipes of 
his house to the municipal authority, and 
the deposited plan of the house should be 
altered accordingly. These plans should 
be open to inspection by the public at all 
reasonable hours. 

Every street in a town should be pro- 
vided with a subway in which all pipes and 
wires should be placed, so that the roadway 
need not be continually broken up in order 
to repair them. 

2. (b) Whenever possible, trees should be 
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planted in the streets, and care should be 
taken to provide the trees with good soil 
and iron guards, and to keep their roots 
from all contact with gas pipes. 

3. Village life should be made more agree- 
able. Clubs and reading-rooms for the elder 
men, cricket and football for the younger 
men. Music, singing, and other diversions 
for the women and younger men should be 
encouraged under proper supervision. 


From Sir Arthur Arnold, K.B., 


Ex-Chairman, London County Council 


The laws relating tc land are not in this 
country favourable to the most wholesome 
growth of cities, or erection of the best class 
of buildings ; but, subject to reform of these 
laws and to a general policy directed by 
local government in making streets, I would 
not interfere with such freedom as exists 
under the Building Act in London in regard 
to erection of houses. As to the “ working 
classes,” I look for general improvement of 
their homes to follow upon an educated 
demand on their own part for suitable hours 
of labour and a higher standard of comfort, 
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and upon improved laws of public health, 
such as will render insanitary houses unin- 
habitable and valueless, as well as to the 
larger choice of dwellings arising from 
increased facilities of locomotion in the 
neighbourhood of cities. 

(a) In towns these must be of many 
floors ; in the outskirts separate homes may 
be preferred. 

(b) Cycling has rendered widening of great 
thoroughfares specially desirable. Except 
where convenience renders a curve desirable, 
I think main streets should be straight, 
broad, and bordered with trees. 

(c) In the future it is likely there will be 
a useful tendency to enlarge the powers of 
local government, and it is possible that 
representatives of authorities within a whole 
county, or even of a larger area, including 
perhaps the watershed of a great river, may 
be united for certain objects of public utility 
and sanitary improvement. 

3. The due reform of the laws relating 
to land, together with matters above men- 
tioned, may, I think, be relied upon to reduce 
this tendency within healthy and useful 
limits. 


From Sir Edward Russell, Liverpool 


The manner of the growth of cities is 
governed by almost inexorable local cireum- 
stances ; but the sanitary conditions of the 
new parts vary very much according to the 
efficiency of the local officers. Many 
atrocious mistakes continue to be made in 
the close contiguity of buildings, ete. As 
to the arrangements for the housing of the 
working classes, this is feebly undertaken, 
even where it is undertaken at all. But 
the subject is so great that for my own 
part I have no hope of its being at all 
early placed in a state of which any large 
community or great country can be proud. 

All that can be done consistent with the 
means of the place should be done in 
making the buildings satisfactory in their 
class, and also as to the arrangement of 
the streets airily and in good form; and 
the ratepayers should be led on to expend 
as much as can be judiciously spent without 
making the amount of the rate the sole 
criterion. The central authority should be 
the Local Government Board, but if the 
opinions of the best experts, such as 
Mr. Harcourt Clare, the late Town Clerk 
of Liverpool, can be trusted, that depart- 
ment requires to be brought into much 
better understanding with local authorities. 


The only means of checking the influx of 
population from the country would be the 
establishment of small proprietors in a 
larger degree. And even upon this, one 
could not very confidently rely. The great 
cities will always draw people. 


From Rev. Canon S. A. Barnett, London 


The houses on the fringe of our great 
towns are said to be ill built. On this I 
can offer no opinion, but the plan of long 
straight streets with uniform houses seems 
to me unsatisfactory. People all of the 
same class live in contact, there is little to 
provoke thought or local patriotism in the 
monotonous surroundings, and, being un- 
conscious that they are members. one of 
another, the interests of the weaker are 
often neglected. 

2. The city council should, I think, 


‘be given the right to secure at agricultural 


value the land immediately outside its 
limits. A portion of this should be left as a 
belt of open space, beyond which townships 
should be laid out under the direction of 
the city council for different classes of people 
—workers and employers; and natural 
features should be preserved, so that by the 
presence of trees the streets should have 
some character. The council should also 
provide easy means of locomotion by train 
or by tram. The effect of this action would 
be to lower rents within the bounds of the 
city, and make the provision of houses for 
workers more possible. 

3. I do not think anything can be done 
directly. Labourers from the country 
always get work, and find town life more 
interesting. Indirectly much might be 
done. Children might be educated to enjoy 
the country, to take interest in its work, 
and to look forward to possession of land. 
Land might be made more easy of acquisi- 
tion in small plots. Access to towns might 
be made easier, both for produce and for 
people. I doubt if organised effort could 
be applied to effect any large and imme- 
diate distribution. 


From Mr. George Cadbury, Birmingham 


1. I do not regard the method of the 
growth of large towns as satisfactory. The 
building by-laws of our cities still allow 
houses to be built too closely together. 
For this I see no remedy except taxation of 
ground values, the tendency of which will 
be for land in the neighbourhood of towns 
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and cities to be thrown much sooner upon 
the market at a fair price. 

2. (a) In the village of Bournville, which 
I am building, there are already about 350 
houses. The size of each house is limited so 
as to cover only one-fifth of the land, and 
only six houses are allowed on the average 
to the acre ; so that the population will be 
about 30 to the acre, instead of 200, as in 
some of the densely populated parts of our 
towns. 

(b) No house ought to be built that does 
not face a street at least forty-two feet in 
width, thus allowing plenty of breathing 
space. All streets should be planted with 
trees. 

(c) I think there should be a central 
authority to see that local authorities have 
efficient by-laws and carry them out. 

3. The best method of checking the 
influx of population from the country into 
the towns is to plant factories in the 
country surrounded by the workpeople’s 
dwellings, but this is of comparatively little 
use unless in rural districts there is a limit 
to the population to the acre, say of thirty 
to forty. 


From the Rev. J. B. Paton, D.D., 
Nottingham 


[In Dr. Paton’s absence through ill- 
health, Mrs. Paton kindly forwarded his 
pamphlet on “Home Colonisation,” in 
which she said his views on the third of 
our queries might be found. We take the 
following extracts. 

The exodus from the country to the town, 
however it is explained, is very deeply to 
be regretted, and is working out economic 
and moral evils which, if not arrested, may 
become disastrous. 

Hence, the need of our time, Home 
Colonisation, which seeks to restore our 
people in larger numbers to the land under 
conditions that will secure these advan- 
tages. It were useless simply to thrust 
them back pell-mell, or individually, on to 
the land. They must be grouped in 
colonies, so that there may be an organised 
social life, with its pleasures, its intellectual 
interests, and stimulus; they must have 
fixed tenure of the soil they till; they must 
have facilities for education, general and 
technical; and they must be encouraged 
and aided to make full use of the great 
benefits only to be obtained by co-operation 
—co-operation in the utilising of credit 
through co-operative banks, in the pur- 
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chasing of whatever is necessary for 
common or for separate use, and in the 
production and sale of dairy and other 
products. 

A capitalist or a small company should 
purchase the land, under (I hope) the 
advice of the English Land Colonisation 
Society, suitable for a Home Settlement ; 
and should build the tenements and make 
the roads, so that the land might be divided 
into a number of small holdings. 

The land of these holdings should be 
let at such a rent as to yield 4 per cent. 
upon the outlay and 2 per cent. for repairs 
(the latter, however, to be repaid to tenants 
who keep their houses and roads in good 
order). It should also, I think, in most 
cases include a further charge which would 
repay the capital in twenty-five years. It will 
be found that the rent in such a case is not 
more than can in ordinary years be paid 
by a thrifty and industrious family. The 
essential principle of this plan is that 
every occupier shall feel that he has full 
security in the occupancy of his land, and 
the full benefit of all the sacrifice and the 
labour he devotes to its improvement. 


From Sir James Henderson, A.M., J.P., 
Lord Mayor of Belfast 1898 


1. It would be difficult to prove that 
the growth of great cities is in itself an 
evil, but the fact that they do grow seems 
to show that the conditions of life in them 
are on the whole more satisfactory than in 
the country. There is, unfortunately, much 
evil in the methods of their growth, for a 
rapid influx of people leads to overcrowd- 
ing and to the development of the objec- 
tionable tenement system. It is also a 
temptation to jerry building. The result 
of this is that in many towns and cities the 
housing of the working classes is not what 
it ought to be; however, legislation and 
public opinion are now forcing improve- 
ments in this respect. 

2. (a) The houses should be self-contained. 
It is exceedingly difficult to properly carry 
out sanitary regulations when several 
families have to live in one house. Where 
the tenement system exists, it should be 
gradually abolished. 

(c) The extension of cities can only be 
controlled by the corporation, county 
council, or other municipal authority. 
The circumstances and requirements of one 
city differ so widely from those of another 
that the active interference of a central 
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authority, such as the Local Government 
Board, except on the broadest and most 
general lines, would probably do more 
harm than good. 

(b) Where possible, wide streets should 
be planted, a most desirable element for 
health. Narrow, dark streets and lanes are 
the worst features of large cities and towns. 

3. Little can be done towards checking 
the influx of population from the country. 
Our ideas of personal liberty require that 
people shall be allowed to move freely in 
search of the best conditions of life. If 
country residents think they will be better 
off in towns, they must be allowed to come 
to the towns. Organised effort can do 
little towards effecting a partial redistribu- 
tion. So long as towns are able to offer 
regular employment, with many forms of 
amusement and recreation, they will attract 
labourers from the country. The question 
is largely one of manufacturing versus agri- 
cultural industry. While the former pays 
better than the latter, towns will continue 
to grow at the expense of the country. 


From Dr. A. T. Schofield, London 


I view the increase of huge blocks of 
model buildings with considerable suspicion 
as by no means fulfilling a high sanitary 
ideal save in the better class. Where built, 
they should be set back so as to give in- 
creased width to the street to correspond 
with the increased height of building. The 
ventilation of the rooms as far as the supply 
of fresh air goes should not be confined to 
the admission of raw cold air from an 
open window; but each flat should be 
supplied with warmed fresh air from a 
central furnace in the basement, which, if 
arranged when the block is built, can be 
done and maintained at a nominal cost— 
one fire being sufficient for a whole block. 

On the whole, the present buildings and 
arrangement of streets show marked sani- 
tary improvements. 

(a) Very careful supervision of all flats and 
blocks about to be erected. Flats of the 
better class should be sound proof and 
vibration proof far more than at present, and 
the servants’ accommodation should be better 
planned, being often dark and unsanitary. 

Central kitchens, with convenience for 
cooking, should be more largely provided 
in flats, and are of special use in summer, 
when other fires could be abolished. 

(6) Trees should be much more exten- 


sively planted down the wider streets in all 
cities. 

(c) The county and district councils are 
the best bodies. 

3. The scheme of the Salvation Army 
requires to be greatly extended, so that all 
able-bodied paupers should be transplanted 
to farm colonies and none allowed to live in 
cities on the rates. 


From Mr. T. H. W. Idris, 
London County Council. 


1. Very unsatisfactory, especially with 
regard to the arrangement of streets. 

2.(a) Small flats in buildings not more 
than four storeys high I consider to be by 
far the most desirable. 

(b) A central authority should settle a 
complete plan of the whole area, having 
regard to the natural features of the ground, 
and communication with the centre and 
other points where the traffic is likely to be 
directed, before any new street should be 
authorised. The central authority would 
in that case have to be satisfied that it was 
in harmony with their plan before being 
approved. 

(c) It is quite immaterial what central 
authority controls, but there should be a 
central authority for the whole area and to 
include especially the whole of the port. 

3. Yes, there are many ways in which 
organised effort could improve the distribu- 
tion of population, especially by the State. 
Such schemes as that of Mr. Howard's 
Garden City Association would be of 
material benefit if carried out. 


From Mr. Joseph Storrs Fry, Bristol 


It must be remembered that “ the work- 
ing classes” include persons in a great 
variety of social conditions, as widely 
separated from one another as they all are 
from the middle class, or more so. The in- 
dustrious, sober, and well-conducted arti- 
san, or superior workman, in regular and 
good employment, is usually well housed, 
and has little difficulty in providing him- 
self with the accommodation which he re- 
quires for himself and his family, without 
the special intervention of any legislative 
authority. His condition has greatly im- 

roved of late years owing to the advance 
in wages, the shortening of the hours of 
work, the cheapening of most articles of 
consumption, and many other causes. I 
believe also that the diffusion of Christian 
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influence through the churches, Sunday 
schools, and home missions of our land has 
had a powerful influence on the life of the 
people. In the neighbourhood of Bristol, 
as probably in that of most other centres of 
population, large areas of land formerly 
occupied by the gardens and parks of 
wealthy residents, as well as agricultural 
fields and nursery grounds, have been laid 
out for building houses of a small or 
moderate size, which has greatly relieved 
the pressure of population in the central 
sites, and left them available for ware- 
houses, shops, and factories, whilst these 
in their turn have beneficially driven the 
people into the suburbs. These changes 
have been greatly facilitated by the sub- 
urban railways and electric tram lines 
which are so rapidly being developed, and 
which, I think, aid, in a marked degree, in 
solving the problem of residence for the 
working classes. It is now easy for a 
working man, and such of his family as are 
in employment, to live three or four miles 
from the central parts of a town, and to 
get in and out quickly and with little 
fatigue or expense. 

This natural method of growth needs 
some control from a central authority, that 
the desire of owners of land and builders 
to reap the utmost present advantage from 
their property may not interfere with the 
public good. But I am fearful of carrying 
legislation too far, lest we destroy the 
independence and self-reliance which have 
hitherto marked the English character. 

For the poorer and helpless class of 
workers or idlers, who gravitate towards 
the districts of our cities deserted by their 
more thriving brethren, and who tax the 
patience and ingenuity of all distributers of 
help, something more seems needed. The 
people themselves must be improved, or, as 
I have seen with my own eyes, the inside of 
a good house becomes as bad as that of an 
old hovel ; for bricks and boards do not 
make a home, unless the house 1s well 
kept. The drink question must be faced, and 
an effort made to get rid of the enormous 
temptations to waste and crime which the 
public-houses at almost every corner, with 
two or three between them, now present. 

The powers which corporations possess 
may, I think, be more effectually used in 
clearing away unhappy slums than is now 
often the case. 

Possibly there might be advantage in the 
enlargement of a committee of a corpora- 
tion for these purposes by the addition of a 
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certain number of persons specially in- 
terested in the welfare of the masses of 
the people, who might be appointed by the 
Crown as magistrates are now, and from 
which appointment women should not be 
excluded. 

The laying out of streets or roads and 
the structural improvements of houses are 
large questions. I think that public roads 
should be laid out of sufficient width to 
allow for a large future increase of traffic, 
and for the planting of trees where practi- 
cable. Sufficient ground should be pro- 
vided in front of and behind each house, 
and good and sound material insisted on 
in all parts. A good kitchen, with proper 
cooking range for gas or coal, a bath 
room and adequate lavatory arrangements, 
are essential. The reservation of open 
spaces for the public use is also, of course, 
most important. 

The question of checking the influx from 
the country into the towns is a most 
difficult one. Theoretically it seems a 
most desirable thing todo. But how is it 
to be done? The land, as now generally 
cultivated, will not employ more than a 
certain number of labourers constantly re- 
duced by the introduction of machinery. 
Most of the sons of farm labourers must, 
therefore, seek work, and the daughters 
must find homes, by marriage or employ- 
ment, elsewhere. The only resource for 
many of them is the cities or populous 
manufacturing districts; except the alter- 
natives of emigration and seafaring life. 

The planting of families on small allot- 
ments in the country has often been con- 
templated, and may succeed to a certain 
extent; but the attractions of cities seem 
to prevail. Higher wages, better houses, 
the proximity of shops, schools, places of 
worship, medical men and institutions, and 
the brighter life for young people, together 
with the easier supply of waetcr, gas, 
electricity, and other necessaries or con- 
veniences, render a city or suburban life 
at present prance ae. attractive. The 
best course for a large part of our working 
population seems to me to be to seek 
employment in or near towns, with resi- 
dence in healthy suburbs having good 
access by rail or tram. For others, the 
cultivation of the land on small farms or 
garden patches would afford an admirable 
outlet, and would probably increase the 
production of the soil very greatly; but 
this system seems to me difficult to carry 
out on a large scale, under present condi- 
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tions. The owners of landed estates should, 
however, seriously consider the question. 


From Mr. Sparke Evans, Bristol 


1. The rapid growth of great cities, unless 
provision is made for open spaces and 
streets 24 feet to 36 feet wide, is one of 
great danger. The population of the larger 
London is now siz millions ; itis estimated 
that it will be in thirty years’ time twelve 
millions, which will give great opportunities 
in case of excitement for mob rule and 
riots. As with the enlarged boundaries 
the centre is even now too contracted. 

Every facility should be given for a 
working man to live in his own house: it 
steadies him, raises him in society, saves 
money for his wife and children, who firmly 
oppose his parting with it in times of 
strikes. 

(a) The front door should not be near 
his neighbour's : liability to prying, conver- 
sation overheard, and gossiping. A different 
entrance may be arranged in flats, one 
being at the back, up a flight of steps; the 
other on the ground floor, to enter in front, 
the rent being higher. 

(6) Plane or lime trees are best for quick 
growth, especially the former, but it would 
be preferable to have the trees in the middle 
of a wide street, where seats could be placed. 
When close to the cottages they soon grow 
too large, and obscure the light and prevent 
the proper circulation of air: both these 
points are essential for health and comfort. 

2. To prevent the depopulation of the 
country. 

Better wages should be paid, 
according to the industry and skill 
of the workman. But I have 





known a farmer coming to a stout young 
man working in a ditch and saying, “ Ned, 
I can’t afford to pay you nine shillings a 
week ; I shall pay you eight.” “ Very well, 
master,” said the labourer, “I can do an 
eight stroke as well as a nine!”’ 

“The labourer’s cottage in the country 
should have a porch, a water tank, and an 
oven.” Disraeli said this. 

The village should be well drained, and the 
gardens with ordinary flowers supplied occa- 
sionally from the squire’s or landlord’s stock. 

There should be seats on the village 
green for the old, and, as in Germany, 
provision made for athletics. The introduc- 
tion of wood carving, rough glove making, 
and shoe repairing and such like would 
help to keep men from the tap-room. 
Lectures should in winter be given with 
limelight, etc., on interesting subjects in an 
interesting way. The introduction of co- 
operative farming would be helpful both to 
the farmer’s income and the labourer’s 
wages, preventing waste of time, materials, 
and money in many ways. Respectable 
labourers should be allowed to keep fowls 
and a pig. Now that the corn is threshed 
by machine, the workmen can not carry 
away much in his boots; and Henry rv of 
France wished “every working man had a 
fowl in the pot on Sundays.” 


*,* A further Paper on this important subject 
will appear in our next number. 
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A Prorogation 


From Brayley and Britton’s| 
EAST END OF PAINTED CHAMBER AND SIDE OF ST. 


“ A REIGNE le veut”—“ La Reigne le 
veut.” Those who have had the 


chance of being present at the 
curious little ceremony with which, for cen- 
turies past, the sessions of our British 
Parliament have seen their termination, 
cannot have failed to be struck with its com- 
bined quaintness and dignity. The proro- 
gation usually takes place well on in August, 
when everybody who can has fled from town ; 
and the scarlet benches of the House of 
Lords are conspicuous by their emptiness. 
But the space below the bar is filled, and 
more than filled, by members of the House 
of Commons whom the exigencies of their 
work have kept in London. They are 
crowded closely together—a serried phalanx 
of faces—behind the Speaker and the Clerk 
of the House, who stand at the bar, the 
custodians of the Appropriation Bill. 

That closely packed throng of human 
beings at the lower end of the House, 
standing crowded together without a spare 
inch between them, contrasts oddly with the 
space and dignity surrounding those person- 
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[* Westminster Palace” 


STEPHEN'S CHAPEL 


seen at the upper end of the 
chamber. There, seated side by side on the 
Woolsack, at the foot of the Throne, are 
five peers in their scarlet robes, wearing 
three-cornered hats over their full-bottomed 
wigs. They are the Lords Commissioners 
appointed by Her Majesty to prorogue 
Parliament in her name. There they sit, 
all of a row. There is something quite 
Olympian about them, in their solemnity 
and their aloofness from the thronging crowd 
which faces them at but a few yards dis- 
tance. 

Between them, at the Table of the House, 
stands the Clerk of the Parliaments, in wig 
and gown. As the title of each public Bill 
which has been passed by both Houses 
during the foregoing session, and is now to 
become the law of the land, is read out, he 
bows, first tothe Lords Commissionerson the 
Woolsack (who gravely respond to his 
salute), then, rapidly turning right about 
face, to the Speaker and the Commons behind 
him, and pronounces those magic words— 
“La Reigne le veut.” 
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The sound of that short phrase, with its 
corresponding salutations, repeated some 
forty or fifty times in rapid succession and 
with a masterly monotony of tone and ges- 
ture, has a strange effect on the spectators. 
It charms; it soothes ; it palls ; it irritates. 
Yet on and on it goes till the last Bill has 
received the Royal Assent—till the pro- 
roguing peers rise, gathering their skirts 
about them, and file away in scarlet proces- 
sion past the Throne—till the Commons, with 
some difficulty, have stood aside to give their 
Speaker room to pass, and then follow him, 
helter-skelter, with no attempt at symmetry 
or order, back to the House of Commons. 
Another session has come and gone; the 
High Court of Parliament ‘in 
once more stands pro- es ~ 
rogued. 

In the year 1834 the 
prorogation of Parliament 
took place under circum- 
stances so peculiar that 
they seem worth describ- 
ing as a matter of historical 
interest. I say describing 
because, as a bare fact, we 
probably most of us know 
that 1834 was the year of 
the great fire at the Palace 
of Westminster, wherein 
the chambers of the Lords 
and Commons, and very 
much besides, were totally 
destroyed. We may be 
aware of that fact, as we 
are of any other fact of 
modern history; but as 
there are few now living 
who beheld that mighty 
conflagration and remem- 
ber the various difficulties 
thereon ensuing, any stray 
reminiscences of them 
that may come to light in 
private letters and diaries 
can scarcely fail to be of 
interest a value. 

A letter is now before 
me, dated October 24, 
1834. It is written bya 
young lady to her “ dear 
Papa,” and describes her 
visit to the “ ruins ” of the 
Houses of Parliament and 
the arrangements for the 
ensuing prorogation in the 
lively simple fashion of 
an interested spectator, a 
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clever observer, and an affectionate daughter 
seeking to make her father—far away in the 
Eastern Counties—a sharer in the memor- 
able scenes she had been so fortunate as to 
witness. This letter, I hope, may interest 
readers of the “ Leisure Hour.” 

Its writer was staying at Hampstead when 
the great fire occurred, and was probably one 
of the earliest of those at a distance who 
had knowledge of the calamity in progress ; 
for a messenger arrived, early in the evening, 
to summon her host, Sir Francis Palgrave, 
post-haste to Westminster. He was then 
Deputy-Keeper of the Records; and the 
ae were at that period stored in the 
Chapter House of the Abbey, hard by the 
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blazing Palace. It was necessary that the 
Keeper should be on the spot, ready to 
superintend the moving of the treasures if 
the flames should spread to the Abbey. 
This, at one period of the evening, was 
momentarily expected. 

Before quoting Miss Hannah Turner's 
letter and some MS. reminiscences of another 
eye-witness bearing on the same subject, it 
may be of interest to briefly re-tell the story 
of the famous fire and mention a few of its 
many vivid scenes and stirring incidents. 

Few perhaps remember what was the 
insignificant cause of the conflagration—the 
burning of the disused Exchequer tallies ! in 
the heating-apparatus of the House of Lords. 
“ Behold how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth!” It seems hardly credible that 
till the year 1826 the Treasury accounts 
were kept by means of tallies ; but such was 
the case. They were stored in a picturesque 
half-timbered building which ran along one 
side of New Palace Yard, and within which 
was the ancient Star Chamber, described 
not long ago in this magazine. The Ex- 
chequer building escaped the fire, and is 
alluded to in Miss Turner’s letter, but was 
pulled down in preparation for the coming 
“New Palace ”’ of Sir Charles Barry. 

When this absurdly cumbersome system 
of keeping the nation’s accounts was at 
length done away with, and the lucrative 
and much coveted post of Teller (‘‘ Tailler ” 
=cutter) of the Exchequer abolished, the 
tallies became nothing better than a mass 
of kindlings. It was, no doubt, a joyful day 
for all officials concerned when, by Act of 
Parliament, leave was given for them to be 
destroyed. 

The office of Clerk-Assistant of the Table 
was at that time held by Mr. John Rickman ; 
and in his official house, looking over New 
Palace Yard, there lived his two clever 
daughters, just grown up to womanhood. 
During that eventful month of October 1834, 
one Miss Rickman was visiting friends in 
the country, and so was not present at the 
burning of the Houses. To this circum- 
stance is due a set of delightfully lively 
letters, which her mother and sister wrote 
to her, giving descriptions and impressions 
of that memorable night and the hardly less 
memorable days following. To it, also, is 
owing the younger Miss Rickman’s hardly 
less racy answers, which tell of her terrors 
and anxieties—soon happily quieted—and 


1 Tallies were thin flat sticks of ashwood bearing 
notches, which represented the sums paid into the 
Exchequer. 
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of the impression made by the great disaster 
in country circles. 

These letters have happily been pre- 
served, and from them I am allowed to 
quote. 

About the cause of the fire Miss Rickman 
says: 

“There was an old and cumbrous store of tallies 
in the Exchequer, next door to us, and it was 
decided that they were useless and might be de- 
stroyed; but with a certain respect to their former 
value, it struck the official concerned that a bonfire 
by the side of the river, or lighting fires with them, 
was not the thing, and that, as Parliament was not 
sitting, it would be the opportunity to thrust them 
into the large fireplace which heated the flues under 
the House of Lords.”’ 


From evidence upon the fire given before 
the Privy Council, it appears that the task 
was entrusted to two labourers, who set to 
work, at’ 6.30 a.m. on Thursday, October 16, 
1834, to get rid of the lumber, by feeding 
the stove under the House of Lords with 
these admirably dry sticks. They con- 
tinued stoking away till “ nearly five o’clock 
in the afternoon, when, having consumed 
the quantity of wood stated above (about 
two cart-loads), they quitted the premises.” ? 

The fire was first discovered at six in 
the evening, though, plainly, it had been 
smouldering in the old brick flues for hours. 
How the terrible news burst upon the 
Rickman family, while quietly sitting in 
their house, which—though a detached 
residence—was part and parcel of the same 
nest of ancient buildings, shall be told in 
Miss Frances Rickman’s words. Unable 
to sleep, she writes to her sister at “ half- 
past three, A.m.,” the same night: 


“Thank God, my dearest Anne, after near eight 
hours’ dreadful doubt, we seem all safe, though I 
am still partly lighted by the still blazing House of 
Commons! I fear you will hear of the awful fire 
before this reaches you, and have been much alarmed 
for us; indeed, as you will imagine, it has been the 
most awful thing it is possible to conceive. I will 
give you as collected an account as I can, for my 
legs ache and I could not sleep, so I may as well 
write. After dinner, at half-past six this evening, 
Papa and Mamma taking a nap, in came Ellis: 
‘Think, Miss, there’s a small fire broke out at the 
House of Lords.’ I said, ‘Come to the leads with 
me to see it,’ and there, even then, a volume of 
flame was blowing towards the Wildes”’ (another 
official residence, nearly adjacent). 

“ Papa at first thought it would be got under, but 
soon it fearfully grew, and we had little doubt the 
Hall would catch. The House of Lords we could 
not see, but soon heard that it and Mr. Ley’s house 
and the Library were destroyed; then the flames 
burst from the House of Commons windows and, 





* Brayley and Britton’s Westminster Palace, p. 414. 
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A Prorogation under Difficulties 


sooner than I could believe, the interior of that was 
destroyed.' Now see my view: the west window in 
bow room my prospect; front state rooms of 
Speaker’s remain entire (outwardly); red smoke 
rises from the quadrangle, and the open House of 
Commons arches (ruined like Fountains Abbey) are 
filled with an orange light. Nearly the whole of 
the south end of the Speaker’s house is destroyed. 
Poor Papa will grieve for the Library. 

“ But for the woeful effects on us! I first ran to 
the Wildes’, who were in an agony that, as first 
appeared probable, they would be burnt. Even then 
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From Brauley and Britton's) 


An express was sent off to tell the 
Speaker (Sir John Manners Sutton) at 
Brighton ; “he knew it by twelve at night.” 
“ A great mortification,” the writer adds, “to 
him and to Mr. Ley” (whose house was 
entirely burnt down, with most of its con- 
tents). 

It was one of the misfortunes of the fire 
that the tide was very low throughout the 
earlier part of the night, so that the floating 





“ Westminster Palace” 


RUINS OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


blazing papers were floating over their garden. I 
brought some valuables to our house. But soon the 
tide turned and we were in danger, so that Papa 
thought we should put things together. Poor 
Mamma was much overcome at first, but that made 
me stronger, as I felt I must look to everything; 
Papa being then rather provokingly easy. 

“ By this time we had many helps and constant 
knocking at the door. I chained it so as to prevent 
any dangerous visitors. The yard was full and 
the river mud (for the tide was low) crowded with 
people.” 

Friends came to help, including among 
them Sir Henry |“ Van Artevelde”| Taylor, 
who—Mrs. Rickman records—* worked 
like a giant,” and the house was nearly 
cleared of its contents. At the Speaker's 
house, over the way, we are told that “they 
knocked in the roof,’ and “the furniture 
was all thrown out of windows, even china 
and mirrors ” ! 

1 A description of the interior of the old House of 
Commons, with an illustration by the same hand which 


penned this letter, was given in the “ Leisure Hour” for 
June last. 


fire-engines were unable to be of any 
service during the hours when the fire 
might have been checked. A strong south- 
west wind, blowing the flames well into the 
heart of the building, added to the fears 
that the entire pile must be lost. 

Of the grand fight to “save the Hall,” 
lasting from nine to twelve o'clock that 
night, there is not space to give details 
here. Its rescue was looked upon, at the 
time, as little short of a miracle, being 
chiefly due to the change of wind from 
south-west to north, and to the rising of 
the tide in the river; though human pluck 
and perseverance had also their share in 
the enterprise. By half-past two o'clock 
the “ Times” correspondent could report : 

“ Westminster Hall is, we think, quite safe. The 
fire still burns furiously among the ruins it has 
made ; but its power to do further mischief appears 
to have ceased. It is confined within the limits of 
the walls of the two Houses already destroyed.” 


Many spectators testify to the marvellous 
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effects of light and shade seen during that 
memorable night. The white shimmer of a 
full moon combined with the red flare of 
the fire to light up the adjacent buildings 
and produced effects full of weird beauty. 
Miss Rickman thus describes what she saw : 


“ Papa took me out to the corner of Palace Yard 
to see the Abbey—such a grand sight as I pray I 
may never see again. The bright moon surrounded 
by dark clouds, and the clear red and blue and 
yellow light. Oh! no one who did not see it can 
picture it.”’ 


The red glare on the sky was seen from 
Windsor Castle by the King and Queen. 

Scarcely was the danger over when 
sightseers flocked from all quarters to view 
the ruins. Among the spectators were 
William rv and Queen Adelaide, who came 
“ privately” two days after the fire. Miss 
Rickman was one of those privileged to go 
round with the royal party. She writes to 
her sister : 

“Tt was a melancholy and curious sight. The 
King was in plain black ; the Queen in a white satin 
bonnet, slight mourning, and a dark merino cloak. 
I had the honour of being the only [other] lady 
present! Fancy men rushing with tattered red 
carpet and matting, and laying them just before 
the royal feet, then seizing it up for a fresh place. 
Then it was sad to walk the part that remains of 
the new Royal Entrance Gallery, where we had 
strained our necks before to see them arrive when 
the bells and the cannon announced them.”’ 


The accompanying view of the House of 
Commons (St. Stephen’s Hall), as it looked 
after the fire, gives a striking idea of what 
must have been its forlorn and yet pictur- 
esque appearance. Among the throngs 
who, from one source or another, got leave 
to view the sight was the Miss Turner to 
whom reference was made at the beginning 
of this paper. Here is her letter, describing 
her visit : 

“My dearest Papa,-I feared to write on the 
other side of the paper, for fear of obscuring the 
plan of the fire. Mr. Rickman was so kind as to 
allow me to copy it for you, thinking that it might 
interest you to see how much has been destroyed 
and how much spared by the fire. The red ink 
marks what has been burnt, and the lines go in the 
direction in which the fire was driven by the wind. 
We thought of you, dear Papa, and wished much 
for you on Tuesday last, when we had the privilege 
of seeing these beautiful ruins. I can hardly imagine 
any sight more touching than the Speaker’s house, 
as we looked down upon it from the roof of West- 
minster Hall. The quadrangle was flooded with 
water from the fire-engines which even then were 
playing on several parts of the building. The roof 
of the oriel which projects into the quadrangle was 
entirely destroyed, and you saw the gilt paper and 
crimson hangings half burnt and hanging from the 
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walls, and the beautiful tracery which was still 
standing broken and defaced with the masses of 
ruin which had falien upon it. Three sides of the 
quadrangle were more or less injured, and on one 
side it was choked, up to the second storey, with 
burnt rafters and heaps of bricks and rubbish which 
were still smoking in many parts. Above the rich 
and modern desolation of this almost Palace, the 
arches of St. Stephen’s Chapel rose so simple and 
grand, presenting in date and architecture and 
feeling a most striking contrast to the ruined luxury 
beneath. The State dining-room, which was the 
crypt of St. Stephen’s Chapel, is almost uninjured, 
but when we went into it it was yet warm, fully a 
greenhouse heat, from the effects of the fire nearly 
five days before. I should much have liked to have 
endeavoured to commit some remembrance of this 
striking sight to paper, but the day was so very 
damp and cold that I did not like to keep others 
whilst I drew. . . . Whilst we were looking at the 
ruins, a large mass fell, and during the day parts of 
the walls were pulled down. 

“Frank brings word this afternoon that Parlia- 
ment was prorogued to-day among the ruins, and 
will be held next session at Buckingham House. It 
was very surprising that Westminster Hall was not 
at all injured, except two of the beautiful buttresses 
which, adjoining the Speaker’s house, were almost 
entirely burnt. Even the panes of glass in the 
windows were unbroken and the lead of the case- 
ments unmelted. The Rickmans were very kind. 
I am sure Mr. Rickman must have given up fully 
two hours to showing us first the ruins and then the 
old Exchequer Star Chamber, which it is said will so 
soon be taken down. In the Star Chamber we saw 
the remainder of the tallies which had caused so 
much mischief.” 


The usual prorogation had of course 
taken place at the close of the session, on 
August 15, but it became necessary to 
further prorogue Parliament during the 
days immediately following the fire; and 
the difficulty of finding a habitable room, 
within the requisite precincts, in which to 
perform the ceremony, caused the officials 
much perplexity. 

Mrs. Rickman writes word to her absent 
daughter : 

“The two Mr. Leys (Clerk and Second Clerk 
Assistant of the House) called on Saturday... . 
They desire your Papa to attend the Prorogation on 
Saturday, because they have lost their wigs! and 
Mr. William Ley says, ‘We shall follow you to the 
Bar in plain clothes.’ Where the Bar is to be we yet 
know not! 

“23rd Oct.—All our friends are amazed at the 
beauty of the walls and the Speaker’s cloisters. 
Yesterday I walked out to thank our friends for 
their kind assistance in receiving our goods and 
making offers of beds for us. . . . I could not return 
home without taking a peep from the Churchyard 
fof St. Margaret’s Church] at the fine old walls of 
the House of Lords, now completely laid open. . . . 
Your Papa is to be the Acting Clerk to-day, at the 
Prorogation, being the only one who has a wig. A 
Table is fitted up, and a door at which to knock. It 
is supposed more Members will be present than ever 
appeared before.”’ 
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On Thursday, October 23, the “Times” 
correspondent writes : 


“This being the day for the re-assembling of the 
two Houses of Parliament, as might have been 
expected, the ruins of the two old Houses presented 
a scene of unusual bustle. Many Peers and Com- 
moners, attended by ladies, were early in their 
appearance; and among them appeared Lady 
Manners Sutton with a considerable party. 

“The Library of the House of Lords, which is 
again partly occupied with books, though they have 
been placed on the shelves in the most irregular 
manner, was the temporary House cf Lords; and to 
meet the occasion it was fitted up aiver the fashion 
and form of the old House of Lords. A gold- 
burnished chair was mounted at the extremity, to 
represent the splendid throne, now no more; and in 
front of it appeared a seat or form for the Lords 
Commissioners, and a miniature representation of 
the woolsack ; there were also benches on each side 
and even cross benches, and all were duly covered 
with scarlet cloth. There was a large table in the 
centre of the chamber, and on it the identical boxes, 
it was stated, that heretofore appeared on the table 
of the older House. At the end of one of the cross 
benches appeared seated, taking minutes as coolly 
as if nothing had happened, Mr. Courtenay, the First 
Clerk, regularly robed and wigged, and as regularly 
robed and wigged appeared Mr. Currey to read the 
Commission.” 


Mr. Rickman, we are told, appeared to 
represent the Speaker, attended by several 
members and “by nearly all the clerks and 
officers of the House of Commons,” and 
“this Parliament” was duly prorogued to 
“ Tuesday, the 25th day of November next.” 


Prorogation under Difficulties 


We read that 


“The Commons, or, rather, the representatives of 
the Commons, then bowed and retired, and after- 
wards investigated as much of the ruins as can now 
be approached. Lady Manners Sutton and her 
party examined the Royal Gallery, &c. The Lords 
remained in the Library some time ; and they, with 
the ladies accompanying them, also investigated as 
much of the ruins as they could approach, but the 
view is now very limited, owing to the fencing off of 
most of the places, and the stoppage of the several 
doors and window ways, in consequence of the very 
dangerous state of the ruins, the walls, &c. There 
were about a dozen Peers present; among them 
were the Earl of Westmoreland, the Earl of Munster, 
Viscount Strangford, &c.”’ 


The Parliament prorogued under these 
unique circumstances was known as the 
“Reform Parliament,” it having been 
elected under the Reform Act of 1832. 
During its first session it had abolished 
West Indian slavery and regulated factory 
labour. The second session (that lately 
prorogued) had been signalised by the ever 
memorable “ Bill for the Amendment and 
Better Administration of the Laws relating 
to the Poor in England and Wales.” It 
was but a short-lived Parliament, for it was 
dissolved by proclamation on the 29th of 
the ensuing December, the King having 
dismissed the Whig Government in the 
previous month. 

MARY E. PALGRAVE. 
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The Army Clothing Factory 





/ 'N Grosvenor Road there 
‘ | isa group of buildings, 
covering some seven 
acres, distinguished by ¢ 
stucco tower, that has 
for some months been 
one of the busiest hives 
of industry in the coun- 
try. TheArmy Clothing 
Department is busy at 
all times. Unlike a pri- 
yate factory, it knows 
what its minimum output must be, though 
it does not know how it may increase; and 
in these days, when the uniform of the 











British soldier depends upon the country 
in which he serves, the sudden demands 
upon it in fitting out such an expedition as 
that to South Africa are by no means easy 
to cope with. 

Of course it manages to pull through 
with outside aid, and at all times it does 
some of its work off the premises. But 
the mere making is but a branch of its 
operations. The inspection has still to go 
on, and there is no department of the State 
in which inspection is so thorough. Ex- 
perience seems to have given the Govern- 
ment a very poor opinion of the honesty 
of their contractors; assuredly no one, 
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The Army Clothing Factory 


knowing the facts, can accuse our military 
authorities of taking quality for granted. 

Every bale of stuff received is weighed 
and measured. If the weight and length are 
correct, samples are taken of the material 
and tested for strength, being stretched 
until they break, the breaking strain being 
shown on a dial. Then other samples are 
taken, and boiled and worried to test their 
dye; and, when the cloth has passed the 
tests for strength and colour, it is run over 
rollers placed high above the ground, and 
examined for holes and flaws as it slowly 
moves along. Then, and not till then, is it 
stamped at every quarter yard with the broad 
arrow and the number of the examiner, and 
passed into store to be used. Not only the 
cloth and serge, but everything else has to 
be examined; even the sewing thread and 
silk are tested, and a note kept of their 
breaking strain. 

In an ordinary year of peace it will use 
up over 2,000 miles of cloth and serge, 
nearly a thousand miles of cotton stuff, and 
getting on for 45,000 miles of thread and 
silk. Add to this the socks, into each of 
which a woman has to put her hand to test 
their workmanship, and the boots, every 
one of which is looked at, and a small 
percentage of which are cut in half in 
search of strawboard or other fraudulent 
filling ; and then the helmets and caps, and 
the braces, blacking, pipe-clay, combs, 
brushes, knives, forks, spoons, soap and 
sundries of the soldier’s kit, and you will 
admit that the clothing inspection service at 
Pimlico has plenty to do. 

The making is more interesting, perhaps, 
though no more impressive. Uniforms are 
made in thirty-six sizes; if a man cannot 
find one of the thirty-six to fit him to the 
satisfaction of his officer, the regimental 
tailor will see to it. But after a year or 
two a soldier is not so difficult to fit as 
other men, as a continuous course of similar 
exercises produces a series of similar figures 








for which the sizes of the clothing factory 
are designed. 

It does not take long to cut out a suit. 
Imagine a big fretwork machine, with an 
endless knife instead of an endless saw, 
running at high speed through an iron 
table. A template is laid on a pile of 
cloth, and a chalk line run round it gives 
the outline of the sleeve or whatever it may 
be that is required. Say there are twenty 
layers in the pile, which is put on the iron 
table and moved about so as to cut right 
round it in half a minute—and behold! a 
pile of twenty sleeves. So with the backs, 
so with the fronts, so with every part of the 
uniform. You treat the cloth like fretwood, 
and cut out your pieces in piles at a time. 

Then you “assemble” your pieces, and 
you put up those of a garment complete, 
with the needful lining and braid, and 
silk and buttons, and make them into a 
bundle. They do not go down a shoot and 
come out at another shoot ready-made—we 
have not got so far as that yet—but you 
meet with them again in a long, lofty hall, 
lighted from the top, with two galleries 
around it, one over the other. On the floor 
are a crowd of women with sewing machines 
—there are 1,500 women altogether in the 
works—in the galleries on each side are 
more women with sewing machines, and 
there are button-holing machines and so on, 
all driven by steam, and all running so fast 
that they have to soap the needles to keep 
them cool. With the machines are a few 
women doing by hand the finishing which 
the machines cannot do; the machine and 
its crew is a unit, as it were, to which the 
garment comes to be dealt with throughout. 
You see the little strips of stuff slipping 
under the needles, with a jerk as they come 
out and a turn and in again; and the hum 
of the machines combines into a gentle 
roar, as of triumph over the handworkers 
that only just manage to keep up with 
them. 
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With Troops to South Africa 


BY WALTER JOHNSON, LIEUT. R.N.R. 






FTER running regularly across 
the Atlantic between Liverpool 
and Boston with the ordinary 
passengers and cargoes, to be 
suddenly seized hold 
upon, and amid a 
crowd of carpenters, 
painters, plumbers, 
labourers, dirt, and 
bad language of all 
sorts, to be converted 
into H.M. Transport 
“No. 001,” all in 
about a week’s time, 
including the dis- 
charge of a full home- 
ward cargo — this 
breaks the monotony, 
to say the least of it. 
It may even be re- 
garded as distracting 
if the operation be 
carried out with more bull-headed rush than 
systematic planning and fulfilling. I found 
it rather distracting myself. I wished fora 
little more time at home before being hur- 
ried off to South Africa with troops, for a 
more or less indefinite period. However, 
it was not any use wishing, so I became 
resigned, which is the next best thing to 
getting what you want. Besides, was it not 
war-time, when everyone is called upon to 
pay his little bit in one form or another ? 
On Saturday, October 21, 1899, while 
stores were yet being rushed aboard and 
jobs finished, we cast off from the quay in 
the Canada Dock, Liverpool, and towed out 
into the Mersey, whence we soon started 
for Southampton. We ought to have 
arrived there early on Monday morn- 
ing, and it was planned that a Government 
inspection was to take place on that 
day, and that on Tuesday we should em- 
bark troops, baggage, and military stores, 
and depart for Cape Town, conceivably 
with the sun shining and bands playing, 
and crowds of people, sweethearts and 
relatives, weeping and cheering enthusias- 
tically on the Southampton quay—which 
is the proper way to send off soldiers to 
foreign service. It is not the way in 
which we were sent off. Unfortunately 
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the weather included much fog during our 
passage from Liverpool, so that our navi- 
gation was a good deal impeded, not to say 
entangled ; and on Monday night, instead of 
lying comfortably in Southampton, we lay 
anchored somewhere off the Isle of Wight, 
not knowing exactly where we were, but 
quite sure that the water was too shallow for 
us to go exploring round for Southampton 
while the weather was still foggy. And so 
it came to pass that we only arrived at about 
1 p.m. on Tuesday, and found the troops 
and their baggage impatiently waiting for 
us. 

Apparently, possible delays such as 
this had not been allowed for ; so, from the 
moment we were first alongside, the troops 
commenced coming aboard, while two big 
cranes, together with our own derricks and 
winches, rattled away at the baggage and 
munitions of war, and the scene was an 
exceedingly animated one. About 7 P.M. 
all were aboard, and our decks were piled 
with a heterogeneous mass of baggage, un- 
stowed and unsorted, and in that hopeful 
condition we cast off and steamed away for 
The Needles, the weather being still more 
or less foggy. Perhaps it was just as well 
that we anchored before passing The 
Needles, and that the watch on deck, together 
with a lot of troops, were employed all night 
sending the stuff down below. Our real 
reason for anchoring was the fog, but, as I 
said, perhaps it was just as well. Regarded 
as an operation of war, tumbling fourteen 
hundred and odd troops, together with their 
baggage, on board of a steamer unused to 
it, and sending her out to sea, all in a few 
hours, may be permissible, but it was rather 
a strain upon us, who regarded it from the 
sailor’s point of view. However, the 
weather was moderate and clear overhead, 
and in the morning the fog gradually dis- 
persed sufficiently for us to proceed. 

During the next week the weather was 
fine, and we were no more troubled with fog. 
We passed some sixty or more miles clear 
of Ushant and over one hundred clear of 
Finisterre. The possibility, however small, 
of torpedo boats acting on behalf of the 
Boers was, I think, recognised in this. 

The weather rapidly grew quite warm, 
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and awnings were spread fore and aft. 
Every day, after things had pretty well 
settled down and shaped themselves into 
automatic working order, the troops, in sec- 
tions, were exercised at “ physical drill” on 
the saloon deck and forecastle head, and 
did some pretty hard work. In addition to 
this, there were stores to get up, troop deck 
and messes to clean, water to pump, decks to 
scrub (in the middle and morning watches), 
brass to clean, and a large number of sentry 
posts were established. There were 
sentries at the forecastle and poop ladders, 
and at the saloon entrances, one on the 
lifebuoy, one on the drinking-water tap, 
two at each of the sixteen bulkhead doors 
between 6 p.m. and 6 .M., ready to close 
them immediately if necessary. Three 
watches were organised, the first from 
eight to noon (and midnight), the second 
from noon (and midnight) to four, and 
the third from four to eight; each watch 
of thirty men under a military: officer, a 
sergeant, and a corporal. These swept the 
decks, and did ship’s work as required, 
according to their ability. The bulk of 
the troop3, however, generally crowded 
the maindeck, playing cards, reading, sea- 
gazing, lying, sitting, or moving around and 
making the best of our crowded condition. 
All told, we were over sixteen hundred 
souls aboard, including our crew of 129. 

And so we came into hot weather, where 
there is more sunshine than one wants— 
where the flying fish start away continually 
from the foam at the bows, and the sea is 
deeply, brilliantly blue, and the people lie 
on deck at night until shifted by the wash- 
deck hose and the watch with brooms and 
scrubbers, and the boatswain or boatswain’s 
mate shouting at them. And _ every 
morning two huge canvas baths were rigged 
on deck and kept full with the hose, and 
the hot and clammy troops disported 
therein as long as they were allowed. 
Later on a third bath was rigged on the 
saloon deck for the benefit of the officers, 
for the ordinary water circulating through 
the ship for sanitary purposes came straight 
from the main condenser and was too hot to 
use for baths. 

Four huge windsail ventilators were 
hoisted at each end of the ship, leading down 
the hatchways ; but we were in the N.E. 
Trades, and as the wind was travelling in 
nearly the same direction as ourselves and 
at the same speed—namely, about thirteen 
knots—the smoke from the funnel rose 
nearly straight upwards, and the clinkers 
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fell about and smothered the bridge and 
awnings and made everything dirty and 
uncomfortable, in addition to the heat; and 
there was little or no draught to get down 
the ventilators. Nevertheless, every day 
there was “physical drill” of fair severity, 
and the fatigue parties worked, and the 
bulk of Thomas Atkins lay around and 
sang and gambled and joked, and 7 
sweated cheerfully until, on November 2, 
1899, we arrived at St. Vincent, where we 
were to coal. 

Large coal accommodation in a ship is a 
good thing, so also is small consumption. 
We hadn’t either very markedly. At the 
anchorage there lay H.M.S. Diadem, a 
modern cruiser with four funnels; also 
one or two British gunboats, besides other 
shipping; and, just getting under way, 
there was our sister ship the Pnewmonia, 
lately famous for her narrow escape from 
loss in the bad weather of last winter on the 
North Atlantic. She had been coaling, and 
was smothered with coal-dust from “ clew 
to earring.” She also was crowded with 
troops, and bound for Cape Town under the 
Government mark of “ No. 000.” As she 
left, the troops aboard of her and the 
Diadem’s crew cheered one another lustily, 
and our people also joined in, though at 
rather long range. And thus we shortly saw 
the last of her. 

The news from South Africa that awaited 
us here was interesting in a high degree, not 
to say startling. Two thousand British 
troops, together with mules and munitions 
of war, captured by the Boers, and Lady- 
smith besieged by 29,000 of the enemy. 
Perhaps not strictly accurate—but, roughly, 
that is what circulated amongst us. The 
captain of the Diadem came alongside 
and held a confabulation with our captain at 
the foot of the gangway ladder. We were 
in a tight place in South Africa, and it was 
necessary to get the troops out there as 
quickly as possible, and what was the least 
amount of coal that we could continue with 
full speed to Cape Town? And could we 
work all our coal ports? They had had 
some trouble with one transport, through 
her declining to risk using her coal ports, 
on account of their nearness to the water 
and the slight swell that came into the 
harbour. 

It was presently understood that nine hun- 
dred tons more coal would be sufficient to 
take us to Cape Town, and we would open 
our ports and coal through them as long as 
it was safe. And shortly the coal barges 














came off, and we had to moor them with 
our own ropes; and the coaling commenced 
with much chatter among the half-naked 
Portuguese and variously tinted native 
labourers. And the bumboats lay around 
and sold green oranges; and chocolate- 
coloured boys of uniform nakedness and 
various sizes dived after coins and what- 
ever else might be thrown to them that they 
thought worth diving after. And the 
Diadem’s first lieutenant came with a 
great crowd of bluejackets to help forward 
the work, some of them coaling us over all 
by the after-winch, hoisting it on deck in 
bags, trucking it along, and dumping it down 
the bunker ventilators. It was very warm, 
and the ship was literally crowded with 
military and naval humanity. It was also 
very dry, and the coal was dry and dusty 
also, and a nice breeze stirred it up and blew 
it over everything and everybody. And, as 
everybody was moist with perspiration, it 
stuck on quite easily, so that soon we were 
in a terrible mess, fore and aft; and nobody 
was so foolish as to try any longer to keep 
clean or cool, but revelled cheerfully in the 
dirt and heat. And there was presently 
much worry and weariness added thereto, 
for gin-falls wore out and broke and had 
to be replaced; and the natives stole the 
mooring-ropes whenever they could, and to 
find anyone you wanted amid the crowd 
was like searching for a needle in a hay- 
stack. And there was no stopping for re- 
freshments or any nonsense of that sort, for 
was it not an operation of war, and had we 
not to coal and get away to Cape Town as 
quickly as possible? Absolutely. So we 
worked all day and all the succeeding night, 
and the heat and grime and sweat and 
weariness and crowdedness were very real. 

In the midst of it all, from 7 to 9 P.M. 
the band played inspiring marches on the 
saloon deck, with a great deal of kettle 
and big drum in them, which, to one at 
least on board, seemed to add a grim 
humour to the situation. I did not see the 
troop deck myself at this time, as my 
duties were essentially “ upper deck,” but 
I understand it was in a great state of 
dirt and confusion. The swell which came 
into the harbour during the afternoon added 
an element of anxiety to our coaling. We 
got three of the coal-port chutes, out of the 
eight, broken before we were finished, by 
reason of the coal barges banging against 
them while insufficiently fendered off. 
However, all’s well that ends well. By 
daybreak on November 3 the coal ports 
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were all closed, the crowd from the 
Diadem had departed, the bunkers were 
jammed with coal, the decks were piled with 
the same, and we got under way and 
steamed out of the harbour, with still liveli- 
ness enough amongst us to exchange hearty 
cheers with the Diadems, who manned 
their yards and rigging and howled enthu- 
siastically. We had taken in about 950 tons 
of coal in about 20 hours, which, considering 
all things, indicated willing workers. The 
crowds, the heat, and several minor disad- 
vantages ought all to be considered. 

And now commenced the longer half of 
the passage—if you will kindly pass the ex- 
pression without argument. For the first 
few days after leaving St. Vincent every- 
body was very busy at one thing and 
another, principally cleaning—cleaning of 
clothes, persons, upper decks, troop deck, 
paintwork, etc. ; for the coal-dust was every- 
where, and in such a crowded ship the fresh- 
water supply was necessarily not unlimited. 
In addition to this, there was “ physical 
drill” both forenoon and afternoon, and the 
severity of its application seemed to increase 
with the heat of the weather. In truth, it 
seemed that the military officers intended to 
pare off all fat and non-fighting material be- 
fore taking the field, for they spared neither 
themselves nor their men. There was also 
firing practice with rifle and revolver at a 
cork fender towing astern, and at bottles, 
chunks of wood, and empty barrels thrown 
overboard. And the executive officer of 
the ship, with a view to her private interests, 
would constantly employ troops whenever 
he could for quite unmilitary purposes, 
such as the scaling-off of old paint and 
rust, the setting and furling of awnings and 
windsails, the washing of paint-work, the 
scrubbing of decks, and indeed anything 
he could inveigle them into with profit. 
And the purser and the troop-deck officer- 
the latter the ship's third officer specialised 
for the trooping voyage—had to have 
working parties for getting up stores, pump- 
ing water, etc. So that there was always 
plenty going forward, and those who were 
supposed to be doing nothing, were usually 
occupied in gambling of one sort or another, 
or singing hymns and popular songs indis- 
criminately, or practical joking ; in general 
lounging all over the booby hatches, booms, 
boats, wherever they could coil themselves, 
and keeping more or less out of the way of 
those who were working. A large amount 
of old periodical light literature, as well as 
some not entirely light, was in circulation 
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throughout the ship. Most of it had been 
sent charitably as reading matter for the 
troops, by various private persons and 
communities. 

We were two passengers short on this 
second stage. Two starlings, a gentleman 
bird and his wife apparently, which had 
accompanied us as far as St. Vincent, had 
evidently left us there. They had become 
remarkably tame, even to the extent of 
coming on the bridge and eating and drink- 
ing out of plates laid for them, and would 
hardly deign to get out of one’s way. 

On November 6 we got the first of the 
S.E. Trades, and the next day about 6 p.m. 
we crossed the Equator in about 11° W. 
longitude, with cooler weather. About this 
time also, if not earlier, certain inevitable 
results of crowding began to be in evidence. 
The water consumption was too great to 
allow with discretion that entire freedom 
which had obtained earlier, and men went 
thirsty now and then, even to the extent of 
buying water from those who were subtle 
and unscrupulous enough to sell it. There 
were insects also—which, however, require 
no further mention, as they never became 
too obvious. Some of the men lacked their 
full kits, they having by accident been left 
behind at Southampton ; and for this and 
other reasons some of them sweated and 
worked and slept in the same clothes for 
quite an undue length of time. 

From November 6 to 18, when we arrived 
at Cape Town, we experienced a persistent 
head wind, which towards the last blew 
quite freshly, and was accompanied by a 
considerable head swell, which kept us 
bobbing at it and made several of the peo- 
ple sick. Withal, however, we had fine 
weather and no rain, and the ship was a 
constant scene of liveliness, of which the 
morning and afternoon “physical drills” 
constituted the principal feature. Mainly 
these were without apparatus of any kind, 





and consisted of quick-marching, gymnastic 
marching (marching slowly, hands on hips 
and raising the knees well up), rapid march- 
ing, marching on the toes, running, hopping, 
chest-expansion movements, exercises for 
the abdominal muscles (lying on the back, 
hands on hips and raising the straight legs, 
toes pointed : also rising to the sitting posi- 
tion, hands sliding over the knees towards the 
feet), and many others. Dumb-bells were in 
evidence, and also Indian clubs, but they 
were not much used. Daily firing practice 
was also continued. Ambulance classes 
were held by the medical officers, and 
instruction given concerning bandages, 
tourniquets, treatment of the half-drowned, 
varrying wounded men on one’s back, and a 
variety of things practical and good to know. 
Also there were “‘bare feet ’’ inspections, 
and towards the last “kit” inspections. 
Decidedly appearances were not unduly 
regarded, and the main efforts of all seemed 
to be directed—and well directed—towards 
the actual bodily fitness and readiness of 
the men for the work which might be before 
them. Signalling with small hand-flags, 
between the fore bridge and poop, was 
also daily practised, and the troop tailors 
worked away with sewing-machines on the 
poop. 

Early in the morning of November 18 
Table Mountain grew into sight, right 
ahead, and by 8 A.M. we were anchored in 
the midst of quite a fleet of other transports 
which were lying in Table Bay, most of them 
with only their crews on board. We were 
naturally very hungry for news of the war, 
and the first papers that arrived among us 
were each of them read aloud to a crowd 
of eager listeners. The Pnewmonia (trans- 
port No. 000), our sister ship, which left 
St. Vincent about a day before us, arrived 
about an hour after us ; and that, of course, 
was eminently satisfactory to our good 
opinion of ourselves. 
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BY JULIANA HORATIA EWING 


] URSE says we oughtn’t to have battles now Father's 
gone to battle, but that’s just the reason why! 
And I don’t believe one bit what she said about its 
making mother cry. 

Only she does like us to put away our toys on Sunday, 
so we can’t have the soldiers or the gun. 

But yesterday Dick said, “I was thinking in church, and 
I’ve thought of a game about soldiers, and it’s a perfectly 
Sunday one ; 

It’s a Church Parade: you'll have to be a lot of officers 
and men: Mary ‘ll do for a few wives and families, and 
I’ll be Chaplain to the forces and pray for everyone at 
the war.” 

So he put his nightgown over his knickerbocker suit, and 
knelt on the Ashantee stool, and Mary and I knelt on 
the floor. 

I think it was rather nice of Dick, for he said what put it 
into his head 

Was thinking they mightn’t have much time for their prayers 
on active service, and we ought to say them instead. 

I should have liked to parade the lead soldiers, but I didn’t, 
for mother says, “ What’s the good of being a soldier’s 
son if you can’t do as you’re bid?” 

But we thought there’d be no harm in letting the box be 
there if we kept on the lid. 

Dick couldn't pray out of the Prayer-book, because he’s 
backward with being delicate, and he can’t read ; 

So he had to make a prayer out of his own head, and I 
think he did it very well indeed. 

He began “GOD save the Queen, and the Army and the 
Navy, and the Irregular Forces and the Volunteers ! 
Especially Old Father (he went out with the first draft, and 

he’s a Captain in the Royal Engineers !)” 

But I said, “I don’t think ‘God save the Queen’ is a proper 
prayer. I think it’s only a sort of three cheers.” 

So he said “God bless the Generals, and the Colonels, and 
the Majors, and the Captains, and the Lieutenants, and 
the Sub-lieutenants, and the Quartermasters, and the non- 
commissioned officers, and the men; 

And the bands, and the colours, and the guns, and the horses, 
and the waggons, and the gun-carriages they use for the 
funerals; and please I should like them all to come 


home safe again. 
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(Don’t, Mary! I haven’t finished; it isn’t time for you to 
say Amen.) 

I haven’t prayed for the Chaplains, or the Doctors who help 
the poor men left groaning on the ground when the 
victories are won ; 

And I want to pray particularly for the very poor ones who 
die of fever, and miss all the fighting and fun. 

God bless the good Soldiers, like Old Father, and Captain $ 
Powder, and the men with good conduct medals; and 
please let the naughty ones all be forgiven; 

And if the black men kill our men, send down white angels 
to take their poor dear souls to Heaven! 

Now you may both say Amen, and I shall give out hymn 
four hundred and thirty-seven.” 

There are eight verses and eight Alleluias, and we can’t sing 
very well, but we did our best, 

Only Mary would cry in the verse about “Soon, soon to 
faithful warriors comes their rest!” 

But we're both very glad Dick has found out a Sunday game 
about fighting, for we never had one before ; 

And now we can play at soldiers every day till Old Father 
comes home from the war. 








[From “ Verses for Children and Songs for Music,” by Mrs. Ewing 
(S.P.C.K.) By kind permission of Mrs. Ewing’s sister, Mrs. 
Eden. | 
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was a brightness in her eyes and a fresh 
colour that spread over her previously white 
T was a hot day, a piping, grill- face as she stepped out on to the hot pave- 
ing, stiflingly hot day, which, ment, for there was some one waiting for her 
instead of growing cooler as_ in the street. 


I 





Eo Sere. 


the afternoon wore on, seemed It was a young man, a trifle pallid too, for 
only to have reached its cli- his work was in a small City bank, whose 
max at half-past five. premises, half-underground, if not so burn- 


Ayre Street,a thoroughfare ing as Lilias’s garret, were more unwhole- 
leadingfrom Tottenham Court some in their dark, unventilated heat. 
Road to Cleveland Street, Yet his face brightened into forgetfulness 
was at its worst. The used-up feeling of of all that was trying and unpleasant in 
the air, the close, sickly smell that London life as their eyes and hands met and they 
dust acquires in August, were more pro- turned their faces eastward to take the 
nounced than usual as a young girl came walk they invariably took together in the 
down three flights of stairs in one of the hour Lilias Grant rested her back and 
red-brick houses and out into the street. fingers. Up to the Tottenham Court Road 
She was stretching her fingers to and fro, and along it till Museum Street was 
and straightening up her back. Eight reached; past the British Museum—unless 
hours of typewriting against time had pretty it was hopelessly wet, on which occasions 
well used her up. But, for all that, there they went inside that storehouse of treasures, } 
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though they never got farther than the 
Roman Room, having no taste for antiqui- 
ties, or, it must be confessed, for intellectual 
pursuits of any kind after their sedentary 
employments. Besides, they had always 
so many important things to say to each 
other. On all possible days the walk con- 
tinued past the Museum on to Russell 
Square. Round that square they sauntered 
easily, or tramped briskly, or walked 
moderately, according to the temperature. 
When work was slack with Lilias their 
walk round the square lasted for an in- 
definite time not marked by either of their 
watches. When she was busy it might 
only continue for half an hour ; but be the 
time long or short, it was this little bit of 
the day that made life tolerable, a thing 
worth living, for both of them. 

“Got through the Insects, Lassie?” 
Paul asked, as they set off on the accus- 
tomed way together. y 

“Yes, through _ this 
detachment. I’m _ glad 
enough, too, I can tell 
you! Miss Sowerfield’s 
handwriting gets worse 
and worse; it’s simply 
impossible to tell her p’s 
from her s’s ; and with all 
the Latin names and the 
footnotes and _ spaced 
headings, one gets nearly 
distracted.” 

“You ought to be paid 
double for that kind of 
work.” 

“ Really, one ought to charge something 
extra for it, but the poor woman says she is 
paid so little herself that she really can’t give 
more than the ninepence a thousand words.” 

“Ninepence!” growled Paul. “In the 
City offices they ask one-and-threepence for 
ordinary typing. I wouldn’t do this work 
for her ie 

“But I must, you see, for I’ve nothing 
else on hand now . . . except poor old Mr. 
Trevor’s book.” 

Lilias laughed pityingly, and with a 
tender indulgence added : 

“Dear old man! He told me yesterday 
that he was going to give me a share in the 
profits! His great work is to be finished 
— and he is so excited about it.” 

“ How is he?” 

“He is sinking fast. I really did not 
think he would live to get his book finished. 
This hot weather seems to have sapped the 
little vitality that was left to him.” 


It’s a Greek word, isn’t it? 
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“Poor old boy! What's the name of the 


great work to be?” 


“ Athanasta—don’t know what it means. 
Mr. Trevor 
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IN LONDON LILIAS MANAGED TO SUPPORT HERSELF 


was so disappointed that I could not type 
in Greek characters. However, I mustn’t 
be surprised at that, for the Insect Lady 
won’t believe I could not make the footnotes 
in smaller type if I tried hard enough.” 

Paul Malleck was not a scholar. 

“ Athanasia,”’ he repeated. “Is the book 
about the Athanasian Creed ?”’ 

“No. I think that’s almost the only 
subject he hasn’t got into it! There are 
things out of the Bible, but it’s not written a 
bit hke ordinary religious books. There’s 
lot about the Vedas and the books of some- 
one called Confucius, and everything any- 
body has believed about a future life. It’s 
something like a poem, you know, and oh, 
awfully odd! I can’t understand a quarter 
of it, though I can see that parts are beauti- 
ful. He is quite sure that the book is going 
to startle the world.” Again she laughed 
tenderly. 

The lovers had now reached the Tottenham 
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Court Road, and Paul held up his stick 
to hail a yellow "bus. 

“There'll be another in a _ minute, 
though,” he said. ‘And our train doesn’t 
leave till 6.15.” 

“ Our train ? 

“Yes.” Paul’s face beamed with the joy 
of the announcement he was about to make. 
“There is a Venetian féte to-night at 
Richmond. Benson is going with his mother 
and sister. He has friends there who have 
a boat which is going to take part in the 
lantern procession. They've been disap- 
pointed of some of their party at the 
end, and told Benson he might bring two 
friends. He has invited us. Jolly, isn’t 
it?” 

“Jolly!” Lilias gave a gasp of delight. 
But the next moment her face fell, and ‘she 
laid her hand on Paul’s arm, which was 
again uplifted to hail the Victoria "bus. 

“No, Paul, I can’t go with you this 
evening. I mustn’t. I promised Mr. Trevor 
[I would go in and type that last chapter 
for him, and it will break his heart if I don’t 
come.” 

“Oh, nonsense! You didn’t know then 
that we were going to have this invitation. 
It is an opportunity not to be missed, I can 
tell you. These river fétes ave about the 
best thing of the kind in England, and the 
Bensons, whoare giving the affair, are awfully 
well off and sure to do it well. We are to 
end up with supper at their house. It will 
be what the Yankees call a ‘splurge.’ You 
don’t have the chance of that sort of thing 
often, Lilias.” 

“T should love it, but I can’t disap- 
point him—I can’t, indeed. Don’t grunt 
like that, Paul, and look so ferecious! I 
know the book isn’t worth anything, and 
that it will never be published, and that I’ve 
only been wasting my time all these months 
typing it for him, and everything else you 
want to say, because you have said it all 
before; but he’s dying and I can’t dis- 
appoint a dying man.’ 


Paul let down his stick—though there 
were two most tempting places vacated 


that moment on the top of the “bus that 
was passing, and the driver held up his 
whip interrogatively to them—and turned 
up with Lilias into the oft-trodden Museum 
Road. 

“I’m so sorry, Paul, 
little lump in her throat. 
won't you?” 

““T—without you ? 

There was silence for 
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” Lilias said, with a 
“But you'll go, 


No!” 


a few moments. 





Lilias knew there was no use in further 
pleading. At last she said again: 

“T’m so sorry!” 

“ Benson will be disappointed,” responded 
Paul, still resentfully; not precisely 
against Lilias—he never could be angry 
with her—but against the untoward circum- 
stances. “It is such an exceptional case,” 
he said again. 

“Death is exceptional,” Lilias answered 
softly. ‘You wouldn’t really want me to 
do differently, would you, Paul?” 

Paul could not answer “ No”—that would 
have been too much to expect of any man. 
But before they parted that evening he 
went into a fruit-shop and bought a basket 
of greengages, which he put into Lilias’s 
hand without mentioning its destination. 


II 


Oxtp Mr. Trevor occupied a room three 
floors below Lilias’s. He had lived there 
ever since Mrs. Baker and her husband, 
now middle-aged persons, had taken the 
house as bride and bridegroom and put up 

“ Unfurnished Apartments ” in the window. 
He never had any visitors and was always 
employed, as far as his health allowed of 
his employing himself at all, in writing. 

Two years ago Lilias had left her country 
home in the congested vicarage, where there 
was hardly bread and butter enough to go 
all round, that she might earn her own living 
as a typist. The distant northern village 
where she lived had been too far from the 
scene of literary action for her to get much 
employment in typing while at home; in 
London she did manage to support herself, 
though very poorly. She had a room of 
her own, where she lived with her type- 
writer under the wing of Mrs. Baker, a 
woman from her old home, who had 
known her and “ Master Paul,” son of the 
doctor in that village, ever since they were 
children. 

The acquaintance between Mr. Trevor 
and Lilias had begun almost as soon as the 
young girl had taken up her abode in the 
same house. He had then employed her 
to type for him, paying her a shilling an 
hour. He was always punctual in his pay- 
ments and extremely courteous in his 
manner, and, though the work for him was 
troublesome and tedious, with the long 
foreign quotations which had to be spelt 
out to her word by word, that first regular 
employment had been a godsend to Lilias. 
After a time, however, hints let out by Mrs. 























Baker, coupled with observations she her- 
self made of the gradual departure of un- 
necessary knick-knacks about the room, 
and attempts on the old man’s part to make 
her hasten through work that could only be 
done at snail’s speed, led Lilias to the con- 
viction that those shillings were an expense 
he could by no means afford. She offered 
to lower her terms for him—the work was 
so regular, she said; he grasped at her 
offer, but still the furniture of the room dis- 
appeared bit by bit, and its occupant him- 
self grew daily thinner. 

Then Lilias went a step farther, the long 
step between being paid half-price and 
doing work quite gratuitously, though she 
did not put it in that way. 

“Now I am getting more to do,” she 
said, “would you mind making a new 
arrangement, and letting me run in, as I 
have leisure, and go on with your work, 
which is not pressing, and be paid at the 
end, after the book comes out? It would 
suit me better to give the time piecemeal 
like that, and it might be more convenient 
to you to pay me in a lump—I mean 
when the publishers have bought the copy- 
right.” 

“JT shall not part with the copyright, 
whatever offer they may make me for it,” 
was Mr. Trevor's answer, given quickly 
and emphatically, while Lilias carefully 
suppressed a smile. “ But,’ he added, “ if 
this arrangement will suit you better, it will, 
I think, be equally agreeable to me.” 

It was on these terms accordingly that 
Lilias was working, while Mrs. Baker's 
account remained unpaid from week to 
week, to be settled, he said, when the book, 
now so nearly completed, brought in its 
profits ; and the doctor paid his daily visit, 
leaving his account to be settled on the day 
that so many of such accounts will as- 
suredly be paid, with the words that begin 
“ Inasmuch——” 

“He won’t last out the week,” Dr. Paton 
had said to Lilias that morning; and when 
she entered the little ground-floor room, 
where the old man sat propped up in his 
chair by the window, she saw at a glance 
that the doctor’s words were true. He 
could hardly lift the few sheets of the 
manuscript left untyped in his feeble 
fingers, yet his eyes were keen and the 
spirit within him glowed forth with almost 
startling brilliancy. 

“ Eight pages more, and that is all!’’ he 
said my 8 “ Here—this is the last 
correction I shall make.” 
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Lilias sat down at her machine. It had 
gone wrong and given her a good deal of 
trouble early in the afternoon, but now it 
was working smoothly and the last page was 
finished in little more than an how's time. 

There was a wonderful expression on 
the old man’s face as she looked up and 
said “The Env.” He heaved a long sigh. 

“The work for which I have given up 
everything,” he said. “Everything! —the 
work of fifty years, the work for which the 


world has been waiting ever since life 
began to throb in the veins of man. It isa 


vast subject,” he went on, “illimitably vast ! 
Not all the brains upon the earth could 
ever treat of it adequately, but I have done 
what I could. I have searched libraries all 
over the world; I have studied unknown 
languages ; I have dived deep into all the 
wells of thought. I worked for forty years 
before I began to write; for the last ten I 
have given my whole strength and all my 
labour to bringing what I had learnt into 
the substance of my book.” 

“What would you call the subject of it?” 
Lilias asked, half timidly. “There seem 
to be so many.” 

“The forms are manifold, but the 
principle is one, the Principle of Life—that 
is the subject of my book. Life, that has 
no beginning, that will have no end, that 
wears out body after body, system after 
system, and still persists; that——” He 
stopped through sheer weakness, but after 
& moment or so went on, the fire of enthu- 
siasm, of mysticism, burning through his eyes. 

“You think that you have Life!’’ he 
said. “No; Life has you; it has taken 
hold of what it will of you, at least, of your 
body throughout, in measure; of your 
heart—I think the whole of it; of some 
proportion of your brain.” 

“T know that I am stupid,” said Lilias, 
more amused than piqued at the frankness 
of the estimate he had given of her mental 
powers. 

“ We are all stupid,’ Mr. Trevor replied. 
“The wisest man that ever existed on 
earth was only alive in one portion of his 
brain; the rest lay dormant, as the whole 
intellect of each of us does for some third 
of our existence in sleep—but why should 
I worry you with all this, poor child?” he 
went on, with a change of voice and a per- 
fectly calm and rational smile in his eyes. 
“ Let us speak now of what you would call 
the practical side of the question, the publi- 
cation of the book. Listen—I am bequeath- 
ing the copyright of it to you. In that 
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cupboard you will find various manuscripts. 
[ have written upon them the periodicals 
in which they should appear. They must 
all come out while ‘Athanasia’ is in the 





the poor old man was leaving this world of 
hard facts, whose hardness in one sense he 
had experienced to the full, yet from whose 











final blow he would, in mercy, escape ? 


“IT IS VERY GOOD OF YOU TO TRUST SO MUCH TO ME”’ 


press, so as to pave the way for my ex- 
haustive work.” 

“ But what am I to do if the editors will 
not accept them?” was on the tip of 
Lilias’s tongue. But she held it back. 
Why sully that bright vision with which 
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Mr. Trevor mentioned the name of the 
firm of publishers to whom, after long 
deliberation, he had decided to accord the 
honour of bringing out his work, and gave 
a few more directions in a quiet methodical 
way. 
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“T will do my best to carry out your 
wishes,” Lilias said. “It is very good of 
you to trust what you value so much to 
me!” Words seemed weak—at least, any 
words she could truthfully employ—but her 
voice trembled involuntarily and her eyes 
filled with tears. She stooped over the old 
man and kissed him, as though she had 
been his daughter. 

“ You won't let me stay with you a little 
longer?” she asked tenderly. He shook 
his head. All through his illness he had 
loved to be alone. 


Very early the next morning Lilias was 
startled from her sleep bya knock at her door. 

“The poor old gentleman is almost gone,” 
came Mrs. Baker’s voice. “I thought 
perhaps you would like to see him before 
he breathed his last.”’ 

Lilias threw on a wrapper and has‘ened 
downstairs. Mr. Trevor was in his chair ; 
he had not gone to bed that night. Just as 
they came into the room he started sud- 
denly to his feet, and stretched out his 
hands. 

« Life!” he cried, and so passed away 

III 

A SEABED letter, addressed to “S. Trevor, 
Esq., Helvech Hall, Yorkshire,’’ was found 
among Mr. Trevor's possessions, with 
the directions that it should be posted in 
the case of his decease. The result was the 
arrival, two days after his death, of a tall, 
handsome-visaged man, evidently of high 
birth. His manners were dignified and re- 
served, and he entered into no family mat- 
ters with Mrs. Baker, beyond mentioning 
that he and his brother had not met for 
many years, and that he had not been aware 
of the reduced circumstances into which the 
latter had fallen. He made arrangements 
for the conveyance of his brother’s body to 
Yorkshire to be buried in the family vault, 
paid all his debts, and made a liberal present 
to his landlady. 

He asked for an interview with Lilias and 
asked her to give him her account. 

“There is no account,” she answered. 
“Mr. Trevor owed me nothing. Lately, I 
have been working for him as a friend.” 

“Tt was very good of you, but we should 
be exceedingly sorry that you should be 
at any pecuniary loss. You type profes- 
sionally, as I understand ?” 

“Sometimes; but not in this case. I 
would rather not take anything, thank 
you. Besides—he left me his manuscripts. 
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He valued them very much—” a sudden 
resentment rising in her at the expression 
of the elder brother's face. “He thought I 
should make a great deal of money by 
them—that he was leaving me some- 
thing very precious. I do value them for 
his sake!” 


“So the old man’s brother wanted to do 
something handsome for you, and you 
wouldn’t let him?” was Paul’s comment 
when Lilias told him of the interview. 
“Why not?” 

“You wouldn’t have, either, Paul. He 
seemed so heartless and sarcastic.” 

“That wouldn’t have affected the buying 
power of his money, though. But it’s all 
right, Lassie! You wanted your work for the 
poor old fellow to be a gift? . . . . Iunder- 
stand. And now what about those manu- 
scripts? I suppose there is not much to do 
with them except chuck them into the fire?” 

“T must offer them to the publishers. 1 
promised I would do the best I could with 
them. When the editors return them— 
I think I shall be able to find room for them 
in my cupboard, though it is rather crowded. 
I couldn't destroy them. Poor dear old 
man!” 

Paul shrugged his shoulders. As may 
have been observed, it always ended with him 
in thinking that what his “ Queen” did was 
“ sure to be right,”” even when her view was 
one which, if held by anyone else, he would 
have considered absurdly unpractical. 

It was so again when, after the will was 
proved, Lilias told him she had heard from 
another member of the Trevor family, who 
offered to purchase the manuscripts be- 
queathed to her, and asked her to name the 
price she was willing to accept for them. 

“ Of course, it is another way of offering 
to pay me for the typing I did,” said Lilias. 
“And I do want the money badly; but 
you know I promised him that I never 
would part with the copyright of any of the 
manuscripts.” 

There was a little humour mixed with the 
pathos of the situation, the promise ex- 
tracted by the old man, in all good faith, 
intended to assure her making the utmost 
profit from his legacy, thus standing in the 
way of her making what she really might 
have made through them. 

“ And you refused ?” 

“Yes; and I have sent off all the manu- 
scripts to-day to their respective destina- 
tions. The Insect Lady has sent me another 
instalment of her book, which she wants in 
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a great hurry, so I hadn’t time to take them 
myself. The postage came to one-and-ten- 
pence!” she added. 


IV 


THE weeks went on, carrying the hot 
weather into September, and it went to 
Paul’s heart to see how worn-out and thin 
and heavy-eyed his Lilias had grown, for 
lack of the change out of town which there 
were no funds to pay for. Typing was 
slack again, and everything except the love 
between them had grown very flat and 
wearisome and dun-coloured. 

One day, however, Lilias ran down to 
meet Paul, dressed in her Sunday best 
and with a touch of excitement in her eyes. 

“The Editor of the ‘ Twentieth Century’ 
has asked me to call on him!” she said. 
“ A real Editor, fancy! And the Editor of 
the ‘ Twentieth’! ” 

“ And you are off to see this Grand Pan- 
jandrum now?” 

“Yes, and you must come with me, Paul. 
I couldn’t possibly face a man like that 
myself.” 

“You won’t see the real Editor,” said 
Paul. But Lilias felt that his deputy would 
be formidable enough; and so indeed it 
proved. For the presence into which they 
were ushered was that of a person quite as 
distinguished as Mr. Trevor’s brother; and 
this gentleman’s opening question, how Miss 
Grant had come by the manuscript she had 
sent him, though expressed with the utmost 
politeness, was accompanied by a look that 
seemed to search her through. Lilias ex- 
plained, showing a copy of the will and 
telling him the whole story simply. The 
Editor listened with eager attention that was 
almost excitement. 

“You have nothing more for us?” he 
asked at the end. 

“ Yes, one other article on the Evolution 
of—of—I’m afraid I don’t remember what, 
although I typed it. But—are you really 
going to accept them?” 

The Editor smiled. 

“T don’t think you will find much diffi- 
culty about the acceptance of anything from 
the pen of ‘Omega,’” he answered. “Do 
you know that the literary world has been 
trying for years past to discover the identity 
of the author who, under that pseudonym, 
has, from time to time, brought out papers 
ofa striking originality and depth of thought? 
He has succeeded, however, in lying perdu 
all his life. Trevor ... John Trevor! 
The secret was wonderfully kept!” 
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Before Lilias left the office the Editor 
handed her a cheque, and she almost 
gasped as she looked at it. The sum it re- 
presented exceeded her whole earnings 
during the past year by typewriting ! 


v 


Ir was with the sense of having stepped into 
some land of impossible romance that 
Lilias left the office of the “ Twentieth Cen- 
tury”; and the sense of enchantment con- 
tinued all through the coming weeks—nay, 
months—as the sun of her vicarious fame 
and inherited fortune rose on her hitherto 
twilight life ;--and when the book came 
out! 

“If he could only have ‘lived to know! ” 
Lilias said, with the tears in her eyes, as she 
and Paul read together the article in the 
“ Weekly Review” on “ Athanasia”—“ that 
work of profound genius,” as the greatest 
authority in literary criticism in England 
described the book. 


It was the evening before their marriage, 
and they were taking their last walk as 
lovers round the old square together. 

“Does he not know?” Paul answered. 
“Thave been reading ‘ Athanasia,’ ” he went 
on. “A good deal of the book is over my 
head, of course, but I think I catch the 
principle of it, and somehow it has given me 
a new idea of life, of all the Beyond— 
Death only the casting-off of the corruptible 
parts, a necessary function of life; and all 
that has ever truly lived living on for ever. 
If there is anything in Fame which is worth 
the having, that will live too, and it will 
reach to him. If it is not worth the having 
in that higher existence which he has 
reached, then . . .” 

“Yes?” 

“T suppose the opinion of people 
wouldn’t matter much, one way or the other, 
there.” 

Lilias, looking up into her lover's face, 
felt that there was something behind which 
she had never known before, something that 
drew them together in a new bond of sym- 
pathy. 

“T’m not clever like you, Paul,” she said. 
“T couldn’t understand a bit of that book-; 
but I believed it all before, you know—the 
soul being immortal, and this life only a 
little bit of God’s great whole; isn’t that 
what it really means ?—I found it long ago, 
just in the Bible.” 

M. H. CORNWALL LEGH. 
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FROM THE BUST BY D. 


HAT ill-health should have made Robert 
Louis Stevenson for half his life a 
wanderer was no doubt a private loss 

to the home and friends he left behind him, 
but is as certainly a public gain to the 
English-reading world, since in his exile 
were written those charming and brilliant 
letters, of which his friend and editor, 
Mr. Colvin, has now published three 





in his Letters 


W. STEVENSON, R.S.A. 


volumes. The “ Vailima Letters,” all 
written to their editor, appeared a year 
after Stevenson’s death, and are now 
followed by two larger volumes, entitled 
“Letters to his Family and Friends,” so 
arranged and annotated as to form some- 
what of an autobiography. 

Stevenson, we are told in the introduction, 
“ radiated talk as the sun radiates light and 
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heat,” and these intimate letters come as 
near to talk upon paper as is possible. 
They have all the charm of spontaneity, 
which is the first essential, and no trace 
of such disconcerting self-consciousness as 
made the historian Motley, for instance, 
apologise to his own mother for writing so 
much about himself. 

To one of his correspondents who 
seems to have made a similarly stupid 
apology, he replies: “Do you know, my 
dear sir, what I like best in your letter? 
The egotism for which you thought it 
necessary to apologise. I am a rogue at 
egotism myself; and, to be plain, | have 
rarely or never liked any man who was 
not . . . When I see a man who does not 
think pretty well of himself, I always 
suspect him of being in the right.” 

Accordingly, in his own letters we find 
Stevenson. And how delightful we find 
him! Surely that large section of the 
British public which persists in identifying 
him only with the author of “Treasure 
Island,” which has never heard of him as 
a poet, and is quite inexcusably ignorant 
of his best work (as an essayist), will be 
enlightened by these letters to perceive what 
manner of a genius he was. ‘To those who 
are already acquainted with the wide range 
of his work, these new volumes bring what 
they have long desired, nearer views of the 
man himself, as he is described in a 
sentence of Mr. Colvin’s introduction, which 
happily epitomises the whole book. 


“ Divers et ondoyant, in the words of Montaigne, 
beyond other men, he seemed to contain within 
himself a whole troop of singularly assorted charac- 
ters—the poet and artist, the moralist and preacher, 
the humorist and jester, the man of great and 
tender conscience, the man of eager interest and 
curiosity, the Bohemian, impatient of restraints and 
shams, the adventurer and lover of travel and of 


’ 


action.’ 


This estimate of Stevenson’s character has 
been endorsed by men of all types, who were 
in each particular best able to judge. As a 
poet, in the old, full sense of the term, he 
attracted the love and homage of all the 
other “making minds,” as Bridges calls 
them, of his day. As an enthusiastic 
moralist and preacher, he was as reciprocally 
liked. The friend (an agent of the London 
Missionary Society) whom he describes in 
one of the “ Vailima Letters” as “a man 
whom I esteem and like to the soles of his 
boots . . . areal good missionary, with the 
inestimable advantage of having grown up 
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a layman,” wrote thus of him after his 
death : 

“In the missionary work which is being done 
among the Samoans, Mr. Stevenson was especially 
interested. He was an observant, shrewd, yet ever 
generous critic of all our religious and educational 
organisations. His knowledge of native character 
and life enabled him to understand missionary 
difficulties, while his genial contact with all sorts 
and conditions of men made him keen to detect 
deficiencies in men and methods, and apt in useful 
suggestion.” 


A work, to be called “ Lay Morals,” was 
one of the many his short life left unfinished. 
He planned in it, he writes to his father, to 
address those out of reach of the pulpit. 
“Tt is most difficult work .. . a touch of 
the parson will drive off those I hope to 
influence. . . . Nothing that I have ever 
seen yet speaks directly and efficaciously 
to young men. And I do hope I may find 
the art and wisdom to fill up a gap.” 

Some of the earliest letters record the 
pain felt on both sides when father and son 
at first realised the growing divergence of 
the latter’s religious views from the faith of 
his fathers. For a brief period the singu- 
larly happy comradeship between the two 
was clouded by this deeply marked division, 
but in time their confidence was renewed 
and the unity of affection asserted itself over 
the difference of creed. Almost every one 
of the letters to his parents scattered 
through the book show Stevenson’s desire 
for their sympathy in his highest aims as 
a writer. Unconventional at all times, he 
expresses his convictions with equal clear- 
ness and force, and shows a very real faith 
in God’s overruling wisdom. A letter to 
his mother, summing up those points in 
Christ’s teaching, which were a new revela- 
tion to the world, and which he held to be 
of the highest importance, reveals his 
standard of life, and explains his hero- 
worship of such a man as General Gordon. 
His own agnostic limitations, which are 
painfully marked, seemed to compel a deeper 
reverence for a nature which could combine 
an inwardly religious with an outwardly 
practical and adventurous life. 

Of such a type he must have been 
thinking when he wrote of man in general : 

“ Happinesses are but his wayside campings, his 
soul is the journey; he was born for the struggle, 
and only tastes his life in effort and on the condi- 
tion that he is opposed.”’ 

“ Sick and well,” he wrote at the age of forty-one, 
“]T have had a splendid life of it . . . would hardly 
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change with any man of my time, unless it were 
Gordon or my friend Chalmers; a man I admire 
for his virtues, love for his faults, and envy for the 
really Al life he has with everything heart, my 
heart I mean, could wish . . . I shall look 
forward to some record of your time with Chalmers ; 
you can’t weary me of that fellow.’’ (Chalmers is, 
of course, the Rev. James Chalmers, of Raratonga 
and New Guinea, the well-known missionary, ex- 
plorer, and administrator.) “A man I love” 
(Stevenson calls him elsewhere; and says in an 
earlier Vailima letter, “1 want you to get ‘ Pioneering 
in New Guinea,’ by J. Chalmers . . . a man that 
took me fairly by storm for the most attractive, 
simple, brave, and interesting man in the whole 
Pacific. He is away now to go up the Fly River, a 
desperate adventure it is thought.” 


Of General Gordon he writes in various 
letters: “Gordon was happy in Khartoum 
in his worst hours of danger and fatigue. 

. . even private effort somehow betters 
and braces the general atmosphere. See, 
for example, if England has shown (I put it 
hypothetically) one spark of manly sensi- 
bility, they have been shamed into it by the 
spectacle of Gordon.” 

It is not surprising to find that a note 
of high moral courage is one of the chief 
personal characteristics of one who so loved 
it in others. “ Let me be ever so poor and 
thread-paper a soul,” Stevenson writes in 
one of the earliest letters, “I am going to 
try for the best.” To encourage others to 
live bravely by word and example was, 
he held, the duty of all of us. “In m 
view, one dank, dispirited word is Loman 
a crime of lése-humanité, a piece of acquired 
evil.” And again: “I used myself to rage 
when I saw sick folk going by in their 
bath-chairs. Since I have been sick myself 
(and always when I was sick myself), I 
found life, even in its rough places, to have 
a property of easiness.” 


“T see’? (he writes to one whom he styled his 
pessimistic critic) “a universe, I suppose, eternally 
different from yours; a solemn, a terrible, but a 
very joyous and noble universe, where suffering is 
not at least wantonly inflicted, though it falls with 
dispassionate partiality, but where it may be and 
generally is nobly borne.” 


Such utterances come with no light 
significance from the lips of one who was 
often compelled, his nearest friend tells us. 


“to lead the life irksome to him above all men, but 
borne with invincible sweetne3s and patience, of a 
chronic invalid and (for long) almost constant 
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prisoner to the house. A great part of his time 
had to be spent in bed, and there almost all his 
literary work was produced. Often for days, and 
sometimes for whole weeks together, he was for- 
bidden to speak aloud, and compelled to carry on 
conversations with his family and friends in 
whispers or by the help of pencil and paper... . 
In so frail a tabernacle was it that the aspirations 
of the artist and the lover of daring action had to 
reconcile themselves as best they might.’’ Long 
ago he contrived to make friends and lovers of his 
readers. “Those whom he attracts at all (and 
there is no writer who attracts everyone) are 
drawn to him again and again, finding familiarity 
not lessen but increase the charm of his work, and 
desiring ever closer intimacy with the spirit and 
personality which they divine behind it.” 


Turning over the letters, we realise that in 
the man himself, even more than in his 
exceptional literary gifts, lies the essential 
charm. We are charmed with his enthu- 
siasms whether we share them or not, and 
although, to his great disappointment, he 
failed to make the South Sea Islands and 
people (“God's sweetest works—Poly- 
nesians ”’) interesting to his friends, as they 
never ceased to be to him, yet we love him 
the better for his championship of their 
causes, and are glad to think he lies “‘ where 
he longed to be.” Many of the letters are 
written to fellow-writers, and abound in 
technical hints and disquisitions, invaluable 
to those who study the art, but not all 
of general interest. They may be fairly 
summed up in these pregnant sentences : 


“The only test I know of writing. If there is 
anywhere a thing said in two sentences that could 
have been as clearly and as engagingly and as 
forcibly said in one, then it’s amateur work.”’ 

“A man who knew how to omit would make an 
Iliad of a daily paper.” 


Racy criticisms of books and authors 
abound, such as this of Trollope : 


“T batten on him; he is so nearly wearying you 
and yet he never does, or rather, he never does until 
he gets near the end, when he begins to wean you 
from him, so that you’re as pleased to be done with 
him as you thought you would be sorry.” 


or these : 

“IT am reading Clarendon’s ‘Hist. Rebell.’ at 
present . . . it is a pet idea of mine that one gets 
more real truth out of an avowed partisan than out 
of a dozen of your sham impartialists—wolves in 
sheep’s clothing —simpering honesty as they suppress 
documents. After all, what one wants to know is 
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not what people did, but why they did it, or rather, 
why they thought they did it; and to learn that you 
should go to the men themselves.”’ 

“Don’t read Marryat’s ‘ Pirate’ anyhow; it is 
written in sand with a salt-spoon ; arid, vain, feeble, 
tottering production.” 


This note was sent with a gift of Penn's 
“ Fruits of Solitude” to a friend : 


“Even the copy (sent) was dear to me, printed 
in the colony that Penn established, and carried 
in my pocket all about San Francisco streets, 
read in street-cars and ferry-boats, when I was 
sick unto death, and found in all times and 
places a peaceful and sweet companion . . . there 
is not the man living, no nor recently dead, that 
could put with so lovely a spirit so much honest 
kind wisdom into words.” 


Again : 

“*As You Like It’ is tome the most bird-haunted 
spot in letters. ‘Tempest’ and ‘ Twelfth Night’ 
follow. These are what I mean by poetry and 
nature.” 


“T am enjoying a great pleasure that I had 
long looked forward to, reading Orme’s ‘ History 
of Indostan’ .. . in large quarto, with a quantity 
of maps, and written in a very lively and solid 
eighteenth-century way, never picturesque except 
by accident and from a kind of conviction, and a 
fine sense of order. No historian that I have ever 
read is so minute, and yet he never gives you a 
word about the people.” 


“ Talking of Meredith, I have just re-read for the 
third and fourth time ‘The Egoist.’ When I shall 
have read it for the sixth or seventh I begin to see 
I shall know about it. You will be astonished when 
you come to re-read it ; I had no idea of the matter, 
human, red matter he has contrived to plug and pack 
into that strange and admirable book. . . . I see more 
and more that Meredith is built for immortality.”’ 


“T am in treaty with Bentley for a life of Hazlitt 
. +. you know I am a fervent Hazlittite; I mean 
regarding him as the English writer who has had 
the scantiest justice.” 


“ ... WhatI have always envied and admired 
in Scott ; with all that immensity of work and study, 
his mind kept flexible, glancing to all points of 
natural interest. But the lean, hot spirits, such as 
mine, become hypnotised with their bit occupations 
—if I may use Scotch to you—it is so far more 
scornful than any English idiom . . . I re-read the 
other day that heart-breaking book, the Life of Scott. 
One should read such works now and then, but O, 
not often. As I live, I feel more and more that 
literature should be cheerful and brave-spirited, 
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even if it cannot be made beautiful, and pious, and 
heroi¢. We wish it to be a green place; the 
Waverley Novels are better to re-read than the 
over-true Life, fine as dear Sir Walter made it.” 


“Barrie is a beauty, the ‘Little Minister’ and 
the ‘Window in Thrums,’ eh? Stuff in that 
young man; but he must see and not be too funny. 
Genius in him, but there’s a journalist at his elbow 
—there’s the risk. Look what a page is the glove 
business in the Window! knocks a man flat. . . 
the glove is a great page ; it is startlingly original.” 


“Did you ever read ‘St. Augustin’? The first. 
chapters of the ‘Confession’ are marked by a 
commanding genius ; Shakespearian in depth.” 


Of Carlyle’s “‘ Reminiscences ”’ 

“T observe the old man’s style is stronger upon 
me than ever it was, and by rights too, since I have 
just laid down his most attaching book . . . How 
we should all be strengthened to be kind, and not only 
in act, in speech also, that so much more important 
part! See what this apostle of silence most regrets 
—not speaking out his heart.” 


Among his judgments of his younger 
contemporaries this half-playful estimate 
(in 1890) of the famous author of the 
“ Absent-minded Beggar” and the “ Re- 
cessional,” neither of which Stevenson 
lived to read, comes now with appropriate 
interest. 

“Kipling is by far the most promising young 
man who has appeared since—ahem—lI appeared. 
He amazes me by his precocity and various endow- 
ment. But he alarms me by his copiousness and 
haste. He should shield his fire with both hands, 

. surely he was armed for better conflicts than 
these succinct sketches and flying leaves of verse? 
I look on, I admire, I rejoice for myself, but in a 
kind of ambition we all have for our tongue and 
literature, I am wounded. If I had this man’s 
courage and fertility it seems to me I could heave 
a pyramid.” 


His own work Stevenson was always 
inclined to under-estimate, and one symptom 
of his failing strength in the last few months 
of his life was the often repeated conviction 
na his skill, “such as it is,” had failed 
nim. 


“I am in one of the humours ”’ (he wrote latterly) 
“when a man wonders how anyone can be such an 
ass as to embrace the profession of letters, and not 
get apprenticed to a barber, or keep a baked-potato 
stall. But Ihave no doubt” (he adds bravely) “in 
the course of a week, or perhaps to-morrow, things 
will look better.” 

















Such moods were unlike his resolute 
spirit of making the best of life, and it is 
pleasant to be assured by Mr. Colvin that 
they did not cloud the last of his strenuous 
days ; that, indeed, on the last day of all he 
once more enjoyed keenly “ the highest plea- 
sure of the artist—a consciousness of perfect 
command over his subject and his means.” 

All his life, and not least in his Samoan 
days, Stevenson loved to take relaxation 
from work in the society of children or 
nature. Children afforded him endless 
interest, as the “‘ Child’s Garden of Verses” 
makes clear. Of the children he passed in 
the street he said: “ I don’t know how to go 
by them for the love of them, especially the 
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Whenever Nelitchka cries—and she never cries 
except from pain—all that one has to do is to start 
‘ Malbrook s’en va-t-en guerre.’ She cannot resist 
the attraction ; she is drawn through her sobs into the 
air; and in a moment there is Nelly singing, with 
the glad look that comes into her face always when 
she sings, and all the tears and pain forgotten. It 
is wonderful, before I shut this up, how that child 
remains ever interesting to me. Nothing can stale 
her infinite variety, and yet it is not so very various. 
You see her thinking what she is to do or say next 
with a funny grave air of reserve, and then the face 
breaks up into a smile, and it is probably ‘ Berec- 
chino!’ said with that sudden little jump of the 
voice that one knows in children. . . . Children are 
certainly too good to be true.” 
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wee ones.” When he was first ordered 
south for his health, at the age of twenty- 
four, he gives this sketch in a letter home 
of a Russian child, “ alittle polyglot button 
of a three-year-old,” with whom he made 
friends in his hotel at Mentone : 


“T was watching her being fed at lunch to-day with 
great amusement, her face being as broad as it is 
long, and her mouth capable of unlimited extension, 
when suddenly, her eye catching mine, the fashion 
of her countenance was changed, and regarding me 
with a really admirable appearance of offended dignity, 
she said something in Italian which made everybody 
laugh very much. It was explained to me that 
she had said I was very polisson to stareat her. . . 
only two and a-half, she speaks six languages. 


WHICH STEVENSON IS BURIED 


His account of the little lost child he 
once found in the street near midnight, 
and succoured, is too long for quotation, 
but is just as sympathetically written. 

During his most Bohemian period, when 
he actually carried out the experiment of 
making a steerage passage to America, 
crossing the plains in an emigrant train, 
and living on forty-five cents a day, first in 
Monterey, whose population was “about 
that of a dissenting chapel on a wet Sunday 
in a strong church neighbourhood,” and 
then in San Francisco, whose alien crowds 
made him feel all the lonelier, a break- 
down in his delicate health was, of course, 
inevitable, but it was rendered far more 
serious by the fatigue and distress he had 
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R. L. Stevenson in his Letters 


suffered in helping to nurse his landlord’s 
dying child. 

“ O, what he has suffered! ”’ (he wrote). “Ididall 
I could to help; but all seems little to the point of 
crime, when one of these poor innocents lies in 
such misery.” 


His enjoyment of Nature was a great and 
poignant interest. The letters abound in 
word-sketches of his surroundings, and often 
whimsical accounts of his trials as a 
proprietor. During a winter at Hyéres, on 
the Riviera, he notes : 

“Our lovely garden is a prey to snails; I have 
gathered about a bushel, which, not having the 
heart to slay, I steal forth withal and deposit near 
my neighbour’s garden wall. As a case of casuistry 
this presents many points of interest.’’ 


From Vailima he gives an example of a 
farmer’s sorrows : 

“ T slipped out on the balcony a moment ago. It 
is a lovely morning, cloudless, smoking hot, the 
breeze not yet arisen. Looking west in front of our 
new house, I saw two heads of Indian corn wagging 
and the restand all nature stock still. As I looked, 
one of the stalks subsided and disappeared. I 
dashed out to the rescue ; two small pigs were deep 
in the grass—quite hid till within a few yards.— 
gently but swiftly demolishing my harvest. Never 
be a farmer.” 


The drudgery of weeding was never 
surely approached in so dramatic a spirit 
as this, to quote another passage : 


“ This business fascinates me like a tune or a 
passion, yet all the while I thrill with a strong 
distaste. . . . The life of the plants comes through 
my finger-tips, their struggles go to my heart like 
supplications. I feel myself blood-boltered; then 
I look back on my cleared grass, and count myself 
an ally in a fair quarrel, and make stout my heart.” 


His sympathetic mind gave as ready a 
response to what one may call the moral as 
to the artistic suggestions of the natural 
world. 

“ Daily ’’ (he wrote home afew months before his 
death) “I see th> sunrise . . . which I still value 
as a tonic, a perpetual tuning-fork, a look of God’s 
face once in the day.” 


At the age of twenty-two he had written 
in exactly the same spirit to a college friend 
while still in Scotland. 


“In such weather one has the bird’s need to 
whistle ; and I, who am specially incompetent in 
this art, must content myself by chattering away to 
you on this bit of paper. All the way along I was 
ae God that he had made me and the birds 
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and everything just as they are and not otherwise; 
for although there was no sun, the air was so 
thrilled with robins and blackbirds that it made the 
heart tremble with joy, and the leaves are far 
enough forward on the underwood to give a fine 
promise for the future.” 


Readers of his ms will recall those 
lines entitled “The Celestial Surgeon,” in 
which he rebukes the soul that is not 
moved to gratitude by daily blessings ; and 
the concluding verse of “The House Beauti- 
ful,” in which he declares— 

To make this earth, our heritage, 
A cheerful and a changeful page, 
God’s bright and intricate device 
Of days and seasons doth suffice. 


Surely Stevenson had found the elixir of 
which George Herbert wrote so long ago, 
that spirit wmvh can transmute the daily 
round and the common task. Of this no 
stronger proof can be given than by quoting 
from these volumes of letters, ere we lay 
them aside, the last prayer which he wrote 
for his household at Vailima, and which 
was read by himself to them on the Sunday 
evening before his death, and by his friend 
Mr. Clarke over his grave two days later : 


““ We beseech Thee, Lord, to behold us with favour, 
folk of many families and nations, gathered together 
in the peace of this roof; weak men and women, 
subsisting under the covert of Thy patience. 

“Be patient still; suffer us yet a little longer— 
with our broken purposes of good, and our idle 
endeavours against evil—suffer us a little longer to 
endure, and if it may be, help us to do better. 
Bless to us our extraordinary mercies; if the day 
come when these must be taken, have us play the 
man under affliction. Be with our friends, be with 
ourselves. Go with each of us to rest; if any 
awake, temper to them the dark hours of watching ; 
and when the day returns to us, our sun and 
comforter, call us up with morning faces and with 
morning hearts—eager to labour, eager to be happy, 
if happiness shall be our portion—and if the day be 
marked for sorrow, strong to endure it. 

“We thank Thee and praise Thee, and in the 
words of Him to whom this day is sacred, close our 
oblation.”’ 


It is impossible in a short notice to do 
more than indicate some features of this 
manifold mind. All readers of these 
volumes must agree that to know Stevenson 
better is to love him more and to accord 
him, were it on the strength of these letters 
alone, a place among acknowledged masters 
of English literature. 

J. M. SCOTT-MONCRIEFF. 
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Ofte ®)fate-fayer Hero? 


There was Jim and Giles and 
John, 
Henry and Enoch; and this was Bill, 


This one as is dead and gone. 


oor: he was the eldest of the lot! 


“How did he die? Why, don’t you see, 
A plate-layer was our Bill 
(‘Tis dangerous work—if ‘twere not for 
that 
He might have been with us still). 


“And it seems some mates had left their 
tools 
Just where the express would pass, 
And our Bill, he saw them just in time, 
And flung them on to the grass ! 


“The engine struck him and broke his 
arm— 
I don’t know how it might be, 
The shock, perhaps—he lingered a bit, 
Then slept away quietly. 


“He knew the train would be coming on, 
Women and children inside, 
And he couldn't go for to leave the 
things— 
And so, you see, he died ! 


“A hero? Well, I don’t know about 
that— 
A hero is something fine ; 
My Bill was only a cross-grained chap, 
A plate-layer on the line. 


“ T’d have done it myself, if I’d been there ; 
Why, no man with a heart inside 
Could have stood and seen the wreck of 

the train ! 
So he ran the risk and—died. 


“Ah, well, he’s gone! Do you think the 


Lord 
Will say to our Bill ‘ Well done!’ 
Though he didn’t do nought, as the 
saying is, 
Out of the common run? 


1 Prize Poem for Recitation, Leisure Hour Eisteddfod See page 884. 


“T haven’t much learning for chapter and 
verse, 
But I know in the Book it is said 
That ‘He that loveth is born of God’- 
I mind as I’ve heard that read. 


“And ‘Greater love hath no man than 
this, 
To lay down his life for his friend.’ 
And I may be wrong, but it seems to me 
Those words seem to fit his end. 


“Proud of my son? Well, I don’t know 
that ; 
I'd be shamed if a lad of mine 
Had shirked his duty for fear of death 
But there’s nought in tha* that’s fine ! 


“His mother and me we brought them 
up 
To be true, God-fearing men ; 
I can’t but think at the Gates of Pearl 
She has met her boy again ! 


“But, hero! — he’d be the first to 
laugh ! 
That is something grand and fine; 
And Bill was only a country lad, 
A plate-laying chap on the line!’ 


The old man ceased, and I went 
away ; 
But I thought, as I !eft him there, 
No deed in heroic annals of men 
Could be writ more grand and fair 


Than that simple act of unconscious worth, 
With never a thought of fame! 
There are hundreds on English soil, 
thank God ! 
Who would have done just the same! 


And I think, when the deeds that men 
have wrought 
Are tried in the flames of the sun, 
That deed shall abide as the purest gold, 
A noble thing simply done! 
GBORGINA BROWNE. 
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ODRe OWrong Yafentine; or, A VYalentine’s May 
Eepidodle * 





HEY are two most ardent lovers, Round it in a paper screening 
T' Late betrothed on New Year’s The small motto it held fast ; a 
Day ; Motto strange of double meaning— 
And as yet no cloud-gloom covers “You will meet your match at P 
The pure sunshine of their way. last!” 
When the days were getting brighter, Wrapped in cover after cover, 
In their march to meet the spring, In a box the self-same size 
Then two hearts grew ever lighter As that one wherein the lover 
With the joy that hope can bring. Placed the gift for radiant eyes. 
Till one day he cried, “I say it, Then sat Cyril down to ponder 
You shall have—oh, Elsie, mine On those charms he thought sublime ; 
E’en if Cupid has to pay it— But when thoughts begin to wander, 
A resplendent Valentine!” They will take their course, and time. 
Bright the maiden’s eyes were dancing Still in dreamland he was pacing, 
“Shall I, Cyril dear?” she said ; As he signed the packets twain ; 
Sealed her thanks—I’m not romancing, Stamped them, and the tempest facing, 
But I turned away my head. Posted both ’mid breeze and rain. } 
' 
Then a burnished bracelet, golden, Rose the morning bright, sun-laden, | 
Cyril purchased the next day, Heralding St. Valentine ; 
By no eyes to be beholden ; Quickly dressed the happy maiden, 
So he locked it safe away. “Now,” she said, “the gift is mine!” | 
Now it chanced, a friend, in joking, Hastily she seized the packet, 
Once had played a nasty trick, Opened it with eager care ; 
Cyril’s ire forthwith provoking, “ Well,” she thought, “in such a packet 
Till he vowed a vengeance quick. There must lodge a jewel rare.” 
Thus in February weather, When the final seal was broken, 
On the eve of Valentine, What distress her features wore ! 
When the nesting-birds together There she found with pain unspoken 
Twittered “You and you are mine!” Just a match, and nothing more! 
Cyril took the bracelet lying Oh, the wild recriminations ! 
In its close-locked, secret place ; Oh, the anger unallayed ! 4 
Box, and wrap, and neatest tying And the weary explanations 
Gave it all an added grace. -  "Twixt the man, the friend, the maid. 


Then he thought—“ That fellow, Ducket, Came at last her pardon tender; 





I must pay him for his jest” ; Cyril, thinking it divine, 
And he took a match and struck it, Vowed full many a gift he’d send her— 
Blew it out with wrathful zest. Never more a Valentine ! 
MARY L. DAWSON. { 


one 1 Very highly commended. Leiswre Hour Eisteddfod. 
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Natural! History Rambles in Winter 


BY HENRY SCHERREN, F.Z.S. 


BIRDS 





shall see many birds, and in watching 
them the field-glass will come into play. 
The next point should be the recording on 
the spot of such observations as are new to 
us, so that on the first opportunity we may 
either confirm or correct first impressions by 


* a country ramble at this season we 


reference to standard authorities. In some 
respects we shall be able to see more than 
we can doin summer, for there is not so 
much shelter, and the birds have not so 
many opportunities for escaping observation. 
Before the fall of the leaf a bird that flew 
into the hedgerow was lost to sight; now 
that the foliage is gone, and the bare 
branches stand up like a network, it is 
comparatively easy to keep the little 
creatures within the field of vision. 

Neither in winter nor summer can 
Southern European countries show such a 
stock of small song-birds as we can boast. 
Many causes contribute to this. Birds of 
prey are kept down in the interest of the 
game preservers ; the Wild Birds Protection 
Act has had considerable influence, backed, 
as it has been, by healthy public opinion ; 
but perhaps the most powerful factor in 
bringing about such a result is the Conti- 
nental habit of shooting and netting small 
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birds for the table. This has been carried 
on to such an extent that in some parts of 
Europe both field and garden culture have 
suffered seriously owing to the increase 
of noxious inscets, snails, and slugs. With 
respect to one bird, however, it would be 
well if we followed the example of our 
friends across the Channel. This bird, of 
course, is the sparrow, which, though it fills 
a niche in the scheme of things, is just now 
far too abundant to make for the profit of 
farmer or market gardener, as one may see 
from the communications of the sufferers 
to the public press. The Chief Game 
Warden of the province of Ontario, speaking 
of the pest of sparrows which have been in- 
troduced by man, believes that the nuisance 
will be thoroughly kept in check if people 
will only eat them. Their numbers will 
soon be reduced once it is realised that 
they are a dainty article of food, and that 
sparrow puddings are a dish even for 
gourmands. This advice was anticipated 
by Mr. Tegetmeier in this country. 

It must strike everyone who reflects on 
what he sees that there is a difference 
between our bird population of the summer 
and that of the winter. It is true that some 
of them are the same; but, on the other 
hand, many of the familiar summer birds 
ere gone. We miss the swallow hawking 
for its insect food, and the martins and the 
swift, and a host of the little warblers that 
made the woods and hedgerows vocal with 
their song. We have the rook and the 
crow, the jay and the jackdaw and starling, 
a good show of ‘inches, and the blackbird 
and the thrush, with some species of the 
thrush family that we shall look for in vain 
when the breeding season begins, to say 
nothing of the marsh and shore birds. 

How are these facts to be accounted for ? 
They are due to migration. The swallows, 
the martins, and the swift, which breed with 
us, have departed for the south, where they 
pass the winter; the rook, on the other 
hand, is a “ resident ”—that is to say, it does 
not leave this country, either for the purpose 
of nesting or to pass the winter in warmer 
regions. And just as the swallow nests 
with us, and, havingreared its brood, departs 
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southward till the approach of next breeding 
season warns it to prepare for another 
northward flight, so many birds, after 
breeding in more northerly lands than ours, 





quote Professor Newton, “perhaps the 
greatest mystery which the whole animal 
kingdom presents,” yet the fact has been 
known from the earliest times, and is often 
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A COLONY OF ROOKS 


either come here to spend the winter, or 
make this country a stopping place on a 
longer southward journey. 

_ Although the cause of the migratory 
impulse in birds is unexplained, and is, to 


described or alluded to in ancient literature. 

Jeremiah knew that “the turtle and the 

crane and the swallow observe the time of 

their coming” ; and the southward flight of 

the hawk was used as an illustration by Jobto 
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enforce the limitations of human knowledge, 
which, in this point at least, has made 
little advance since his day. 

In addition to this true migration there 
are also periodical movements of resident 





FIELDFARE 


birds, perhaps occasioned by scarcity of food. 
Those who live in London have in the 
past few winters had a good example of this 
in the visits of the gulls to the Thames and 
to the parks. It was formerly usual to 
attribute such visits to severe weather on 
the coasts, but in the recent mild winters 
the gulls have put in an appearance, and in 
all probability the habit of frequenting 
these spots is being established. There is 
no doubt that birds have some means of 
communication with each other, and the news 
would soon spread that up the river there 
was toothsome food in plenty to be had for 
the mere picking up. It has been particu- 
larly interesting to see how the working 
men and boys welcomed these birds, 
which became so fearless as to fly quite 
close to the parapet of the Embankment to 
seize while on the wing pieces of food 
thrown to them. Most of these gulls were 
black-heads, which in the breeding season 
get their food on the land, following the 
plough for the sake of the worms and grubs 
turned up in the furrows. 

Birds, especially our smaller residents, 
suffer severely in hard weather; but as 
they multiply rapidly under favourable 
conditions there is, so to speak, a continual 
ebb and flow in the bird population of these 
islands. The severe winter of 1894-95 is a 
recent example of a very low ebb. Birds 
perished by thousands, and the dead bodies 
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of natives and visitors were common objects 
in copse and field. Now the tide may be 
said to be nearly, if not quite; at the full, 
and the blackbirds and thrushes, which had 
been very greatly reduced in number, were 
probably never more plentiful than during 
the past year. 

Our most familiar winter bird is the 
robin, which, fortunately, one need not go 
far to seek. Its familiarity with man is 
matter of common knowledge, and has 
gained for it immunity from persecution. 
It is a bird of virtues: it evinces warm 
attachment to its mate, and is serviceable 
to man in that insects form the chief part 
of its food. But it is a born fighter, and 
will suffer no intruders within its domain, 
beyond which it does not stray far, except 
at seasons when food fails, or at the end of 
summer when it undergoes its moult. The 
robins that winter with us are mostly old 
birds ; for though there is a popular notion 
that in their battles the young ones are the 
victors, the reverse is usually the case. 
The old birds keep possession of their 
haunts, and drive away the young, which 
probably join some of the great flights of 








REDWING 


small birds that are going southward. The 
robin coming to the garden or lawn to seek 
the alms of man is always welcome ; and 
there are few prettier sights than one of 
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these birds perched upon a bare bough, its 
red breast aglow with colour, its head 
turned knowingly to one side, and its bead- 
like black eyes sparkling, as it trills its 
winter song, all the more welcome because 
other birds are mute. 

Everybody knows the blackbird and 
thrush, which stay with us all the year 
round. Their near relations, the redwing 
and fieldfare, which have their breeding 
grounds in higher latitudes, come to us 
from the north in winter. Many stay till 
the spring calls them back at the nesting 
season, while others make Britain a mere 
halting place 
and go farther eee 
south. The Ss ee 
redwings suffer \y 
severely in 
hard weather \\ 
from want of |\\ 
food, for these 
birds are not 
great berry- 
eaters, nor 
have they the 
adaptability of 
the fieldfares, 
which put up 
with vegetable 
diet and so tide over the period of scarcity. 
Our acquaintance with the thrush will 
help us to recognise these birds, which 
keep more or less in flocks, which is not 
a habit of our native song-thrush. The 
redwing is smaller while the fieldfare is 
larger than our own thrush, which has 
the whole under-surface spotted, as it is 
in the redwing, but the bird is tinged with 
rich chestnut red on the sides and flanks. 
When a flock is scattered over a field 
searching for food sentinels are posted, and 
their alarm notes are the signal for the flock 
to take refuge in the trees. The fieldfare, 
quite apart from its large size, should 
always be recognised by white on its under- 
surface. This last named species some- 
times stays late, and stories are told of its 
having nested in Britain. The evidence, 
however, is unsatisfactory. Scott, in the 
third canto of the “ Lady of the Lake,” says 
that in the skeleton of a warrior in the glen 
of Benharrow “the fieldfare framed her 
lowly nest.” Professor Newton calls this 
“more than unlucky.” In the next two 
lines of the poem— 








“There the slow blind-worm left his slime 
On the fleet limbs that mocked at time” 













—a common error is given the sanction of 
Scott’s great name. It might be well to 
assure ourselves by observation in some 
zoological garden, if not by actual handling, 
that snakes and lizards are not slimy, and 
to remember that the blind-worm or slow- 
worm is not a snake, but a lizard, though it 
has no trace of external limbs. 

Just as we have used the thrush to extend 
our knowledge of the Thrush family, so the 
rook may be utilised for gaining some 
acquaintance with the rest of the British 
Crows, as the family to which that bird 
belongs is generally called in popular 
language. The rook needs little descrip- 
tion, and even at a distance which 
necessitates the use of a field-glass 
may be readily recognised by the bare 
patch of skin at the base of the bill, 
though till the first moult this patch is 
feathered. The larger size of the black, 
or carrion crow, and the grey back 
and under-sur- 
face of the 
hooded crow 
sufficiently dis- 
tinguish them. 
The daw is 
smaller than 
the rook, but 
with the same 
habits ; the 
feathers on the 
back and sides 
of the neck 
are grey. The 
raven may be 
known by its 
large size, and 
the equally 
rare, if not 
rarer, chough, 
by its coral-red 
legs and slen- 
der curved bill 
of the same 
hue; the magpie by its black and white 
plumage, brilliant with metallic gloss ; while 
the gaily coloured jay can be mistaken for 
no other British bird. 

A visit to the seashore will show us many 
birds which one would not see in summer, 
though the terns will be missed, for they 
have gone south to pass the winter. The 
best time to watch these visitors is when 
the tide is out, for then they will be feeding ; 
and it is not very difficult to get near enough 
to bring them well within the range of the 
field-glass, and so keep them under observa- 
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tion as they are busily employed in picking 
upaliving. Some of these birds-——the gulls, 
for instance—will make a meal of any 
animal matter thrown up by the tide. 
Others, like the small wading birds, will 
turn over the seaweeds for small molluscs 
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and crustaceans, and of these not a few will 
follow the tide down in the hope of picking 
up savoury morsels from the mass of tiny 
creatures near the surface of the water as 
the waves advance and recede. 

One of the prettiest sights afforded by 
those birds which frequent the shore is 
when they take wing on being disturbed. 
They rarely fly far, unless they have been 
greatly alarmed, but linger in the neigh- 
bourhood of the feeding ground, going 
through a series of evolutions in the air, 
as if with the idea of avoiding danger. 
As many of these small waders are much 
lighter on the under-surface than they 
are on the upper parts, the colour change 
as they wheel to and frois exceedingly 
striking. In summer some of these birds 
take on darker plumage, sometimes with 
a reddish tinge, on the breast. 

One should look out also for signs of the 
partial migration—that is, of movements of 
birds from one part of. the country to 
another, due probably to scarcity of food 
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and, inless degree, to changes of temperature. 
For, as Professor Newton points out, birds 
generally, as compared with other back- 
boned animals, are but slightly affected by 
most climatic influences provided their 
food supply is not affected thereby. The 
flights of rooks and starlings al many 
marsh and shore birds are cases in point. 
Even those who live in cities and large 
towns may sometimes get a glimpse of these 
movements. Last November I was standing 
near the Gull Pond in the Zoological 
Gardens when the birds, without apparent 
cause, raised their heads and began to 
scream pean» The Superintendent, of 
whom I sought an explanation, pointed to 
the sky, and there was a flock of lapwings 
going over, which the gulls had seen. The 
incident was not new to him, and he was at 
once able to discover the cause of the outcry. 
Strange to say, the birds, contrary to the 
habit of the species, were flying in a 
northerly direction. 

Then we shall want a bird on which to 
perform some rough dissection. First the 
body should be compared with that of one 
of the smaller mammals, and then with 
our own, that we may see how trunk 
corresponds with trunk and limb with limb. 
The covering of feathers is not uniformly 
distributed over the body, except in the 
penguins and a few others. In most birds 
there are featherless tracts of skin, which 
may be covered with down or be absolutely 
bare. 

When the bird is skinned and the head 
detached from the spinal column it will be 
seen that the skull bears only a single knob 
or condyle, instead of two, as in the mole. 
The flesh should be removed from the skull 
by maceration, and the horny covering of 
the jaws gently pulled off the supporting 
bone, and kept till such time as it can be 
compared with that of a common tortoise, 


a 


BONES OF BILL WITH 
HORNY SHEATH 


BONES OF BILL 


in which there is the same arrangement. 
It will be seen that the lower jaw does not 
articulate directly with the skull, but in- 
directly by means of a small bone called 
the quadrate, which is present also in 
reptiles and in frogs and toads. It will be 
good practice to strip the forelimb of feathers 
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and to macerate it, so as to compare the 
bones with those of the forelimb of the mole. 

The chief flight muscles are attached to 
the sternum or breast-bone, and form the 
“ breast’”’ of table birds. This bone should 
be dissected out, and cleaned, labelled, and 
kept for comparison, for the differences in 
this bone in various birds are of consider- 
able value in classification. And in similar 


fashion all parts of the skeleton should be 
examined and notes made, which should be 
corrected or confirmed by reference to 
some good book on the subject. Observa- 
tion in the field should go hand in hand 
with verification at home, so that we may 
derive full advantage from our rambles and 
learn something of the relations between 
structure and mode of life. 





Warieties 


Origin of the Word “ Assassin” 


In 1174 the Sheykh Sinan, the so-called 
“Old Man of the Mountain,” was Grand 
Master of the Assassins of Syria. This redoubt- 
able secret society, partly religious, still more 
political, had spread abroad from its cradle at 
the castle of Alamut in the mountains on the 
south of the Caspian Sea. Its corps of fidawis 
or emissaries, trained to murder as a fine art, 
had used their daggers to some purpose in the 
wars which had tormented Syria, and the 
Society had been rewarded by the gradual 
acquisition of nine forts among the Ansariya 
Mountains, forming an almost impregnable 
chain of fortresses from Valenie (taken in 1125) 
on the coast, to Masyaf inland. These Assassins 

Hashshashin or smokers of hashish (their 
name among the vulgar)—more properly 
Ismailis or Batinis, “ Esoteries,” had taken 
firm root in Syria at the time of Saladin’s 
invasion, and were the terror of the country.-— 
Saladin and the Fall of the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem, by Stanley Lane-Poole. 


A Lesson in Good Manners 


Lookine for a friend (in my student days), I 
rapped at the door where I thought he lived. 
The door stuck, but at last flew open after a 
good deal of tugging from the other side, and a 
very red-faced woman appeared and asked in 
avery cross tone what 1 wanted. “ Does Mr. 

— live here ?’’ I asked very meekly. “ No, he 
don’t,” snapped the woman, and slammed the 
door in my face. I thought. I would teach her 
a lesson ; so after I had walked a little way to 
give her time to get to work, I went back and 
rapped again as if 1 wanted to tear the knocker 
off. And when the same woman opened the 
door, I shouted at the top of my voice, “ Who 
said he did?’ and then turned and walked away. 
When I reached the corner the woman was 
still gazing after me in amazed silence.—Life of 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


Majorities 
Writine to the Rev. C. Silvester Horne in 
1892 Dr. R. W. Dale says: “ The Friends have, 
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I believe, a most excellent practice : they do not 
act by majorities, but wait until it is apparent 
that a course has been proposed which has the 
‘general judgment’ of the meeting. At Carr's 
Lane I have, from the very beginning, shrunk 
from settling questions by majorities. In more 
than one important matter about which I cared 
a great deal, I waited till the majority was 
practically dissolved.”"—Life of R. W. Dale of 
Birmingham, by his son, A. W. W. Dale. 


Longfellow and the English Tourist 


LONGFELLOW used to tell with glee that on 
one occasion an English gentleman called upon 
him without an introduction, apologising by 
saying: “ Mr. Longfellow, as there are no ruins 
in this country for a traveller to look at, I have 
come to see you! ’’—Memoirs of Lord Playfair, 
by Sir T. Wemyss Reid. 


The Philosophers and the Powder 
At this time (1845) accidents in coal mines 
were common and serious. Lyell and Faraday 
were appointed Government Commissioners to 
inquire into their causes, and made a report. 
Their inquiry was a short one, but it drew 
attention to the recklessness of the miners. As 
one instance of this, Faraday used to relate that 
he and Lyell were waiting to see how the coal 
was blasted by gunpowder, and they sat down 
with naked candles stuck in a lump of clay 
between their legs, until the tap-hole was 
finished. Faraday asked where the gunpowder 
was kept, and the miner replied, “ Maister, that 
be the bag of powder which you are sitting on.” 
Faraday told me that of all the delicate and 
responsible experiments which he had ever 
made, the raising of that candle steadily 
between his legs, shaded with his hand to prevent 
sparks reaching the gunpowder, was the most 
anxious one.—Memoirs of Lord Playfair. 


Relative Cost of King and President 


Tue relative cost of a King by succession and 

a President by election is much in favour of 

the former. In the case of the United Kingdom 

our monarchs have royal property administered 
BB 
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by the Government, and its revenues largely 
diminish the need of taxation. In fact, the 
whole taxation of the people for the support of 
the Queen and Royal Family is less than a 
penny a head per annum, while the cost of 
electing a President of the United States is 
estimated at half a dollar, or two shillings per 
head every year.—Memoirs of Lord Playfair. 


“ Mariana” and the Mouse 


DurinG the execution of his picture “ Mariana,” 
Millais came down one day, and found that 
things were at a standstill owing to the want of 
a model to paint from. He naturally disliked 
being stopped in his work in this way, and the 
only thing he could think of was to sketch in 
the mouse that 


“ Behind the mouldering wainscot shrieked, 
Or from the crevice peer’d about.” 


But where was the mouse to come from ? 
Millais’ father, who had just come in, thought 
of scouring the country in search of one, but at 
that moment an obliging mouse ran across the 
floor and hid behind a portfolio. Quick as 
lightning Millais gave the portfolio a kick, and, 
on removing it, the poor mouse was found quite 
dead in the best possible position for drawing it. 
—Life of Sir John EH. Millais, by J. G. Millais. 


True to Nature 

Mituats’ picture of “ Ophelia” is now in the 
Tate Gallery. Perhaps the greatest compliment 
ever paid to “ Ophelia,” as regards its truth- 
fulness to Nature, is the fact that a certain 
Professor of Botany, being unable to take his 
class into the country and lecture from the 
objects before him, took them to the Guildhall, 
where this work was being exhibited, and dis- 
coursed to them upon the flowers and plants 
before them, which were, he said, as instructive 
as Nature herself.—Life of Sir John E. Millais. 


, 


Painter and Preacher 

WritinG in 1853, Millais says: “I heard a 
great man, named Guthrie, in Edinburgh—the 
finest preacher I ever heard.’’—Life of Sir John 
E. Millais. 


A Great Dutch Picture 
Tue revelation of Amsterdam to Millais, 
when he visited that city in 1878, was Van der 





Helst’s * Banquet of the Arquebusiers.” For 
pure painting, grandeur of style and colour, he 
considered it the finest work of the kind in the 
world ; and he was pleased to be reminded that 
Sir Joshua Reynolds had entertained a similarly 
high estimate of this monumental canvas.—Life 


of Sir John E. Millais. 


Origin of Newspapers 


MoperN journalism, says the Leipzig Daheim, 
is not of Roman but chiefly of Germanic origin. 
In fact, what are now newspapers are really 
only developments of a kind of circulating letters 
which, as early as the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, passed between business houses 
principally in the interests of trade. These 
“ Zeitungen,”’ or “ Tidinge,’’ were written but 
not printed. In the greater centres of popula- 
tion were found men who made it their occupa- 
tion to send out these reports, usually to business 
houses, but often also to political and other 
authorities. Probably the strangest thing in 
connection with the history of journalism is the 
fact that it was exceedingly slow to make use of 
the art of printing for its purposes. Indeed, 
almost the whole sixteenth century had passed 
before this innovation was thought of. The 
transition was caused by the publication in 1583 
of the “ Relatio Historica,’’ by Michael von 
Aitzing, of Cologne, the suecess of whose printed 
account of a Cologne church controversy first 
suggested the idea of publishing every sixth 
month, at the time of the Frankfort Messe, a 
general report of the news. This undertaking 
soon stimulated rival enterprises. Niemann is 
convinced that all efforts to deny to the Germans 
the honour of having originated the modern 
newspaper must fail in the light of unprejudiced 
historical research. The first German news- 
paper appeared in 1609; the first English paper, 
the “ Weekly News,” in 1622; and the first 
French journal in 1630. 


An Australian Explorer’s Relics 


Burke and Wills were the first white men to 
cross the Australian continent from south to 
north. They reached the Gulf of Carpentaria 
early in 1861. But on the return journey they 
suffered great hardships, chiefly for want of 
water and food, through the negligence or 
blundering of some of the party who had been 
left behind to meet them with provisions. 
Burke and Wills both died of starvation, amid 
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THE BIBLE OF BURKE, THE EXPLORER, IN THE MUSEUM AT BEECHWORTH 


particularly pathetic circumstances. After some 
time their remains were recovered, and a public 
funeral was accorded to them in Melbourne in 
January 1863. A friend has kindly sent us the 
accompanying photographs of relics in the 
museum at Beechworth, where Burke was for 
a time police magistrate. 


Nine Lives 

Bishop Creighton at the children’s meeting of 
the Church Congress told the story of a boy 
who, after describing the cat as “a square 
quadruped which had its legs at the four 
corners,” added that “ it was said to have nine 
lives, but in this country did not need them all, 
because of Christianity.” That boy ought not 
to be forgotten. 


Lord Wolseley and his Critics 


Sir Garnet Wotsevey had begun his con- 
tributions to “ Blackwood’s Magazine” by an 
account of his memorable expedition to quell 
the rebellion in the Red River Territory in 1870. 
The-narrative of the expedition in “ Maga” was 
necessarily anonymous, and occasioned one of 
those innocent criticisms from a weekly news- 
paper which have often been the cause of much 
mirth among the inner circle of “ Blackwood.” 
The Editor (John Blackwood) remarks in a 
letter to William Blackwood: “I never felt 
more inclined to discard the anonymous than on 
reading the calm assertion that the ‘ writer of 
the Red River Expedition in Blackwood knew 
nothing about the subject.’ — William Black- 
wood and his Sons, by Mrs. Gerald Porter. 


Astronomical Notes for February 


The Sun rises on the Ist day of this month 
in the latitude of Greenwich at 7 h. 42 m. in the 
morning, and sets at 4 h. 47 m. in the evening; 
on the 11th he rises at 7 h. 25 m. and sets at 
5h. 5m.; and on the 21st he rises at 7 h. 5 m. 
and sets at 5h. 283m. The Moon is in First 
Quarter at 4 h. 23 m. in the afternoon of the 6th ; 
Full at 1 h. 50 m. on that of the 14th; and in 
Last Quarter at 4 h. 44 m. on that of the 22nd; 
as there is no 29th of February this year (a leap- 
year being skipped, in accordance with the Gre- 
gorian rule, in the last year of the century) the 
Moon will not be New until the first day of next 
month. She will be in apogee or farthest from 
the Earth about 1 o’clock on the morning of the 
16th, but not in perigee until the 1st of March, 
the day of New Moon, when exceptionally high 
tides may in consequence be expected. The 
planet Mercury will be at superior conjunction 
with the Sun on the 9th inst., but may become 
visible in the evening towards the end of the 
month, situated in the constellation Pisces. 
Venus continues to increase in brightness as an 
evening star, also in Pisces, but some distance 
to the north-east of Mercury; she will be near 
the crescent Moon onthe 2nd. Mars is not visi- 
ble this month. Jupiter is a morning star and 
due south at 6 o’clock at the end of the month ; 
he will be in conjunction with the waning Moon 
on the 23rd. Saturn rises now about 4 o'clock 
in the morning in the constellation Sagittarius, 
and earlier as the month advances; he will be 
near the Moon on the 25th, the actual con- 
junction taking place some time before they rise. 

W. T. LYNN. 
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eienece and fidcovery 


BY PROFESSOR GREGORY, F.R.A.S., AND J. MUNRO 


Cinematographing Plants 

Ir is obvious that with a cinematograph 
taking photographs of a plant at intervals while 
it is growing, and combining them on a screen, 
the development of the plant can be shown to 
audiences in foreshortening the time of growth, 
so to speak. This idea has been put in practice 
at the Division of Vegetable Pathology in the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture for the purpose 
of spreading instruction in schools and agri- 
cultural stations. 


A Remarkable Sun-dial 


Amone the scientific apparatus in the posses- 
sion of the American Philosophical Society is the 
hemispherical sun-dial represented in the accom- 
panying picture. The instrument has been set 
up in the manner here shown by Mr. Julius F. 
Sachse, and though it could not be restored 
exactly to its original form on account of the 
luss of several parts—for instance, a mytho- 
logical figure instead of the three legs should 
support the bowl—yet enough remains to make 

















A “ DIAL OF AHAZ - CONSTRUCTED BY 
CHRISTOPHER SCHISSLER IN AUGSBURG 
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the instrument unique among scientific curio- 
sities. The shallow basin supported by the 
tripod is divided into hours in the manner of an 
horizontal sun-dial. The figure of an ancient 
astrologer upon the rim originally carried a rod, 
the shadow of which, falling upon the dial, served 
to mark the time of day. But while the instru- 
ment served this purpose, as well as supplying 
various astrological data, its main object, as 
described by the inscription upon it, was to 
provide an astrologer with a means of causing 
the shadows on the dial to apparently go back 
several degrees, thus imitating the miracle of 
Isaiah and the sun-dial of Ahaz. By filling the 
basin with water the operator could cause the 
shadow to apparently move backwards for ten 
degrees along the dial, the effect being produced 
by the refractive power of the liquid. The 
instrument was constructed by a German arti- 
ficer, Christopher Schissler, in 1578, and was 
known by the mysties and philosophers of the 
sixteenth century as an “ Horologium Achaz,” 
or Dial of Ahaz. The reference in Holy Writ 
to the sun-dial of Ahaz is the earliest mention of 
an instrument to mark the time of day, the date 
being about 712 B.c. So far as is at present 
known, the Chaldwan astronomer LBerosus 
(540 B.c.) was the first to construct hemispheri- 
eal dials similar to that shown in the illustra- 
tion. 


Uses of Electricity at Niagara 

Tue production of electricity by power ob- 
tained at Niagara Falls has been attended with 
most remarkable success, and has led to con- 
siderable developments of electrical processes of 
manufacture. Ina recent discourse at Phila- 
delphia, Dr. C. Sellars described some of the 
industries which now utilise the electric current 
at Niagara. At one of the chief manufactories 
the current is used for the extraction of the 
metal aluminium from its ores. Another 
installation is for the production of carborundum 

a mineral nearly as hard as the diamond—in 
electric furnaces. Carbide of calcinm, from 
which acetylene gas is obtained by the action of 
water, is similarly produced by subjecting coke 
and lime to great heat obtained electrically. 
Common salt is indirectly decomposed into its 
two constituent elements—sodium and chlorine 
gas—by the electric current. When the current 
is passed through salt water, chlorine gas is 
given off, and is used in the production of 
bleaching powder—as much as twenty-five tons 
being manufactured daily. Caustic soda is 
obtained in the solid state by evaporating the 
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remaining liquor, 
and it is either 
placed upon the 
market in this 
form, or made 
to yield pure 
metal sodium, just 
as Sir Humphry 
Davy did, when 
with the current 
from a galvanic 
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ounces of the new LIFTING 


metal, in 1807. 

Factory after factory has been added at Niagara 
for various electro-chemical industries, and fur- 
ther developments may be confidently expected ; 
for every student of electrical science knows that 
these are the most promising industrial enter- 
prises of the present day. 


Traction Engines and Trenching 
Ploughs in the Transvaal 


A nuMBER of traction engines are being used 
by the Army Service Corps and other branches 
of our forces in South Africa, and they have 
been found extremely serviceable. Some of the 
engines are employed to pull trenching ploughs 
of the kind shown in the accompanying picture, 
reproduced from “ The Engineer.”’” This trench- 
ing plough cuts a furrow thirty inches deep on the 
solid and of the same width. It is really designed 
to make furrows for vine and tree planting, but 





A STEEL PLATE WITH MAGNETS 


in the Transvaal it is used to construct shelter- 
trenches and also for cutting ditches at the sides 
of roads. Traction engines are so unwieldy in 
appearance that their value in connection with 
work of this description, and also for driving 
centrifugal pumps and electric dynamos, and 
carrying heavy loads over rongh country, is apt 
to be overlooked. The engines in use in South 
Africa easily travel at the rate of eight miles an 
hour with a load of eighty tons on the level, and 
when necessary they will travel twelve miles an 
hour. For the transportation of rations and 
heavy stores required by an army in tie field, 
they are far more efficient than bullocks and 
mules, and require much less attention. 


Magnets used as Cranes 
THE simple fact that when an electric current 
passes through wire wound round a rod or 
horseshoe of iron the iron becomes 











PLOUGH FOR CUTTING TRENCHES 
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a strong magnet, has lately been 
put to use in the works of the 
Illinois Steel Company, who make 
extensive use of electrical power for 
all the purposes of steel manufac- 
ture. A series of electro-magnetic 
cranes, made in this way, is shown 
in the accompanying _ illustration, 
conveying a long iron plate across 
the works. As soon as the current 
is turned on, the magnets are capable 
of carrying a plate of this character, 
and the plate can be dropped at any 
desired place in the shops traversed 
by the cranes, by merely switching 
off the current. For lifting and 
carrying steel in this way the electro- 
magnets have been found very ser- 
viceable and economical; they can- 
not, however, be used for hot steel 
without injury to themselves, and 
very hot iron is not attracted by a 
magnet. 


A Trunk Boat 


A PORTABLE boat which folds up 
into the form of a trunk has been 
introduced by Mr. John Osmond, 
an American. Our figures illustrate 
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the craft when folded for travelling and when 
open for use. It is built in four hinged sections, 
and the extreme sections, which are air-tight, 
are detachable. When it is required to transport 





the boat overland the bow and stern sections are 
taken off and put in the middle, and then the 
two middle sections are folded one over the other. 
The whole can be carried like a trunk by means 
ef handles at the sides. 


A Nerve Cell 

Nor long ago it was believed that a nerve 
cell was a minute polygonal mass with certain 
prolongations at the angles, but recent observa- 
tions of Nissl and others have shown that it is 
much more complicated. The cell is found to 
contain an amorphous matter, in which numerous 
fibrilles, or fine threads, are distributed so as to 
form a tangle like the roots of a tree or the 








foliage of moss. A good idea of these fibrilles 
will be got from our microscopic photographs, 
which were taken by M. Monpillard. That on 
the left shows a cell of the brain magnified 125 
diameters, and that on the right a portion of the 
jibrilles magnified 460 diameters. A significant 
fact about these fibrilles is that they touch each 
other in a multitude of points, thus forming a 
sympathetic system throughout. 








ENTRANCE TO OUPLISTZIKHE 


A City of Caves 


NEAR Gori, in the Caucasus, there is a remark- 
able underground city, which carries the name 
of Ouplistzikhé, and of which the origin is lost 
in antiquity. It appears to have been inhabited 
during a long course of ages, but is now deserted. 
The photograph we give of some of the entrances 
was taken by a Russian engineer, M. Polachkine. 
The stone is a flinty conglomerate, and has been 
worked with art. Most of the galieries com- 
municate with each other below ground. They 
and the chambers to which they lead are vaulted, 
and many are supported on columns hewn in 
the rock. There is no lack of superficial orna- 
mentation, especially in the better houses—a fact 
which proves that the troglodytes, or cave- 
dwellers, were more than rude savaves, and had 
reached a certain stage of artistic cultivation. 
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Australia and the War 


Tue Australian people have taken a step unique 
in their national history. For the first time they 
have sent forth their sons to war. So far the 
history of the Colonies has been one of peace, 
and while a strong force of militia is kept up it 
is purely for defensive purposes. When, how- 
ever, it was announced that England would, after 
all, engage the Boers in conflict, the Governments 
of all the Australasian colonies determined to 
send contingents for active service. This was 
the signal for a great outburst of loyalty, and 
from one end of the land to the other men 
volunteered, many of them giving up lucrative 
posts as professional men in order to enrol. 

William Watson, the poet, in his address to 
the Colonies, sings of their people as 


“Children of Britain’s island breed 
To whom the Mother in her need 
Perchance may one day call.” 


The people of Australasia do not imagine that 
“the Mother ” isin need, but they believe that if 
from the ends of the earth men of the British 
race rise up to stand by her side at a time like 
this, in the future, in some day of real crisis, 
when the Empire is in peril, the unanimity of 
her children will have great weight then in the 
interests of peace. The contingents have de- 
parted for South Africa after being “ farewelled ” 
by the people in the capital cities in a series of 
magnificent demonstrations. In Melbourne 
alone, it is estimated that a quarter of a million 
people were assembled in the six principal 
streets, within a radius of a half mile from the 
Central Post-Office.—a. 3. w. 


Australia; The New Federal Capital 


Ir was agreed at the Australian Federation 
Convention that the new Federal Capital should 
be in the territory of the State of New South 


Wales, and that the site should be fixed not less 
than one hundred miles from the city of Sydney. 
A Commissioner is engaged at present in taking 
evidence on the subject, and, so far, Albury, a 
pretty town on the River Murray, on the border 
line between Victoria and New South Wales, 
seems to be the most favoured place. Mean- 
while, the new Governor-General of Australia 
will reside in Melbourne, where the Federal 
Parliament will sit for some years till the 
National Legislative Buildings are erected, and 
the business of the Government department 
will also for the same time be conducted in 
that city. The Victorian Cabinet are at present 
busily engaged in making the necessary arrange- 
ments.—aA. J. W. 


American Railways in 1899 

Wuen American railways were built, they 
were all single lines ; but with the development 
of industry and the increase of population 
double tracks have been laid on all the more 
important railways. The statistics embodied in 
* Poor's Manual,” which is nearly as large as the 
“ London Directory,” were not ready for publica- 
tion until the end of 1899. They were awaited 
with some interest, because of the light they 
were expected to throw on the competition 
between the new electric railways and the older 
Jines on which steam locomotives are used. The 
statistics show, however, that, on the whole, the 
older railways have lost little by the advent of 
the electric railways. Most of these new lines 
are constructed on the highways, and they carry 
an immense number of passengers. But they 
have in general created new traffic, and in spite 
of their success they have made no inroad on 
the passenger traffic of the older lines. It has 
sometimes been asserted that the increasing use 
of long-distance telephones would cause a 
diminution in railway travel; but again the 
statistics show no trace of any such result.—z. pP. 
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Over-Sea Notes 


Progressive New Zealand. 


THE Official Year-Book of New Zealand, 
recently published, tells a tale of progress in 
most departments of national life. 

The total population of the colony on 
December 31, 1898, was estimated at 783,317. 
But when it is remembered that this population 
is spread over an area only one-seventh less 
than the area of Great Britain and Ireland, it 
will be seen that, like all the Australasian colonies, 
New Zealand still requires for its development 
a large amount of the right kind of immigration. 
There was no free immigration in the year 1898, 
and the total arrivals frox the United Kingdom 
numbered 2,598. 

Of the total population, about 40,000 are 
Maoris, who return four Maori members to 
the House of Representatives. 

The persons “ attending public worship ” are 
thus indicated: Church of England, 48,117; 
Roman Catholics, 36,080; Presbyterians, 48,751 ; 
Wesleyan Methodists, 35,445; Primitive 
Methodists, 5,486; Baptists, 5,652; Congrega- 
tional Independents, 3,475; Salvation Army, 
15,777, and other denominations in lesser 
numbers. 

The total trade of New Zealand reached its 
highest point in 1898, amounting to £18,748,555. 
The total tonnage of its shipping in the same 
year “ outwards ” was 765,793, which, curiously 
enough, was almost identical with the total of 
its shipping entered “inwards ’’—765,255 tons. 
The average revenue of its State railways was 
£711 10s. 2d. per mile, and the average expendi- 
ture £450 2s. 3d., equal to 7s. 5d. and 4s. 8d. 
per train-mile respectively. The deposits in 
its banks of issue show a large increase. They 
amounted in 1898 to £14,143,230, or £19-21 per 
head of the mean population. Besides this, the 
Government Savings Banks received during the 
year the sum of £3,194,893 16s. 7d. The 
average wealth per head of the total population 
is estimated at £271. 

Its export trade grows apace. The colony 
possesses twenty-one freezing-works, with a full 
freezing capacity of 3,665,000 sheep per annum. 
In 1898 it imported into Great Britain no less 
than 2,731,762 carcasses of frozen mutton. Its 
export of timber (chiefly kauri) in the same 
year amounted in value to £164,723. 

In social matters, too, New Zealand moves 
forward. By the Act of 1893 women were 
admitted to the franchise. In 1896 no less 
than 89 per cent. of them had registered them- 
selves as electors. And, though the Registrar- 
General says that “only” 76 per cent. of the 
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women voters exercised the franchise, this would 
seem a large proportion. 

Temperance, too, is gaining ground. The 
decrease in convictions for drunkenness pro- 
ceeds rapidly and almost uniformly from year 
to year. In 1897 the number was only 486 
as against 1,200 in 1885. 

Mr. Seddon’s Old-Age Pension Bill became 
law in 1898. The full pension is £18 a year, 
payable in monthly instalments. For each #1 
of annual income above £34, £1 is deducted 
from the pension. The total number of old-age 
pensions granted up to March 31, 1899, was 
7,487, representing a yearly payment of £128,082, 
the average pension being about £17 2s. 

The year-book, with its 700 pages, closely 
packed with valuable information about the 
colony, reflects the greatest credit upon its 
compiler, Mr. E. J. von Dadelszen, the Registrar- 
General.—c. 


Better Times in Newfoundland 


HITHERTO any mention of Newfoundland in 
England must irresistibly have suggested French 
shore troubles, financial institutions in bank- 
ruptey, or devastating fires at St. John’s. 
Henceforward, however, Newfoundland is likely 
to be heard from in much more satisfactory con- 
nections. Its mineral resources are now being 
greatly developed; and there is a likelihood that 
within the next two or three years Newfoundland 
slates and steel made from Newfoundland ores 
will be finding their way in large quantities to 
England. Steel from Newfoundland ores will 
not come direct from the island. They will 
come by way of Sydney, Cape Breton, where 
the magnificent ore of Belle Isle, Concepcion 
Bay, is soon to be taken in enormous quantities, 
converted into steel, and sent into all the markets 
of the world. Already large quantities of Belle 
Isle ore are being carried across the Atlantic to 
the famous Krupp ironworks in Germany. The 
ore is found in blocks, and is easily mined and 
handled, and of recent times the demand has 
become so great that in 1900 it is expected that 
2,000 men will be at work on Belle Isle. Ore 
mining will then be the largest of the New- 
foundland industries, and it will open the way 
for Newfoundland people into other pursuits than 
those of agriculture and fishing. The slate 
deposits of Newfoundland are on the western 
side of Trinity Bay. There is a remarkably fine 
description of roofing slate to be found in untold 
quantities. The slate grades with the best that 
can be found in North Wales, and as ocean- 
going steamers can load directly at the Trinity 
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Bay quarries, Newfoundlanders are now hopeful 
that slates from their island will soon be follow- 
ing Newfoundland ore across the Atlantic to 
England, and the countries of Continental 
Europe. St. John’s has been much improved 
by the rebuilding consequent upon the great fire 
of 1892. It now has an electric street-car 
service ; so, what with the building of the rail- 
way across the island, and the better and more 
regular communication now maintained with 
the Canadian mainland, and with the enormous 
development of its mineral resources now going 
on, it would seem that Newfoundland, like 
Canada, is experiencing a growing time, and 
that at last there has come a change for the 
better in the economic conditions of the island, 
a change which promises to be permanent.—e. P. 


Making Ottawa Beautiful 


Reapers of the “ Leisure Hour” who recall 
the series of articles published two or three years 
ago, describing the Dominion and provincial 
capitals, will learn with interest that the 
Dominion Government has now become identi- 
fied with the work of making Ottawa worthy of 
its place as the capital of Canada. At the 1899 
session of Parliament an Act was passed under 
which for ten years to come, 12,000/. a year may 
be paid out of the Dominion Treasury towards 
the beautifying of Ottawa. The money will be 
disbursed by a commission composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Dominion Government and of 
the Ottawa municipality, and will be spent in 
developing and improving the public parks and 
squares, and the streets, drives and avenues, 
within the city limits. Already Ottawa is one 
of the most beautiful cities on the North American 
Continent. Its natural situation is not excelled 
by that of any other Canadian city or of any 
city in the United States. The Parliament 
House and the Government buildings stand on 
a bluff high above the lake-like widening of the 
Ottawa River, just below the famous falls of 
Chaudiére. The falls are in sight from the 
western wing of the Parliament Buildings, and 
from the park in which the buildings stand; 
and these standpoints also command one of the 
grandest views of river and mountain scenery to 
be found anywhere in the vast area of Canada 
east of the Rocky Mountains. The country 
for a hundred miles round Ottawa is becoming 
increasingly a resort for British and American 
tourists. Each year the fame of the beauty of 
Ottawa and its desirability as a place for a 
holiday sojourn is extending.—x. Pp. 


Over-Sea Notes 


American Trusts 


For several months during the winter of 
1899-1900 there was sitting at Washington 
what was known as the Industrial Commission. 
Its purpose and its scheme of inquiry were 
very similar to those of the Labour Commission 
in England, which made such an exhaustive 
inquiry into British labour conditions eight or 
nine years ago. The Washington Commission, 
however, had a wider field than the English 
Commission. It took evidence with respect to 
the organisation and working of both the rail- 
ways and the trusts. The inquiry as to the 
trusts was the most interesting part of the work. 
Much of the information elicited was startling 
in its character. The representatives of many 
of the industrial trusts were called; and their 
evidence showed that as regards such manu- 
factured products as sugar and home-made 
spirits, steel wire and tin plates, to name only a 
few, the trusts are in absolute control of the 
home market. No foreign-made goods can be 
imported because of the high tariff; while as 
to the factories for the manufacture of these 
goods, they are in control of the trusts, and 
consumers have no alternative but to pay any 
prices the trusts demand. In connection with 
the tinplate industry, it was shown that the 
trust controls all the factories, and, moreover, 
its position is so strong that neither the makers 
of machinery used in tinplate mills, nor the 
steel plants which furnish the raw material for 
the tinplate factories, can supply machinery or 
steel bars to any concern which is not incor- 
porated in the tinplate trust. One very signifi- 
cent statement was made before the Commission 
by the head of the Steel Wire Trust. He 
stated that the American Trust had been 
seeking to form an International Trust, to con- 
trol the wire and nail trade of the world. Nego- 
tiations were carried on for some months with 
German manufacturers, and they failed only 
because the Germans demanded a larger per- 
centage of the world’s trade than the American 
Trust was disposed to concede to them. Another 
statement made by the same witness, and one 
which aroused much indignation in the United 
States, was that the Steel Wire Trust, after pay- 
ingall expenses incidental to oceanic carriage, was 
selling its products in England at rates much 
below those at which they are sold in the United 
States. It was also brought out by the inquiries 
of the Commission that $10,000,000 has not been 
an uncommon fee for the organiser of a great 
industrial trust. Americans are indignant at these 
exposures of the way in which seventy-five 
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Over-Sea Notes 


million people are systematically and continu- 
ously plundered by a mere handful of great 
capitalists, but they are utterly bewildered as to 
any effective remedy.—E. P. 


The Decline of French Journalism 


Wuar is the social significance of the decline 
of French journalism ? By decline is not meant 
here the falling off of journalistic enterprise in 
a commercial sense, but an intellectual and 
literary decline. The fact is in no need of proof, 
because it has forced itself convincingly upon 
the world. Under the Second Empire, and during 
the early years of the present régime, the French 
press was undoubtedly the most literary press 
in Europe. The severe censorship of the 
Empire, combined with other causes, had pro- 
duced a school of journalists who had perhaps 
no more natural talent for the work than those 
who have taken their places, but who had 
brought the art of writing on topics of the day 
to such a degree of perfection that their 
ephemeral articles and chroniques were often 
the delight of the literary epicure. Even when 
the subject was trivial they sparkled with that 
esprit which French publicists of to-day are 
fast exchanging for a brutal plainness of expres- 
sion. The charm of the old style to people of 
culture was that irony and subtle suggestion 
left so much to be read “ between the lines” ; 
but the characteristic tendency of the new style 
is to use every word as a bludgeon. No doubt 
this change is intimately connected with the 
new conditions of newspaper competition which 
have arisen from the increased number of the 
reading public and the progressive cheapeuing 
of the daily press. John Lemoine, if he were 
still alive, would have a place of honour in 
French journalism on account of his reputation ; 
but young journalists find no encouragement to 
cultivate his style, which could cut with the 
keenest edge while wearing the finest polish, and 
which was never disfigured by malignant motive 
or bad taste. 

It cannot be doubted that the extreme license 
of the French press of to-day presents a social 
problem of exceptional gravity. It is a national 
scourge, and yet in default of what is called 
retrograde legislation there is only one power 
that can repress this license effectually—viz. 
public opinion. Now the great misfortune of 
France has ever been the want of an enlightened, 
steady, and strong current of public opinion, 
founded not on hysterical notions of patriotism, 
but on common sense views of what is necessary 
to ~~ — well-being. Until such a public 





opinion is formed there can be no hope of any 
real improvement in France.—-k. H. B. 


The Capital of the Telephone 


BERLIN is the city where the telephone has 
reached its greatest development. At the end 
of this year the number of business firms and 
private persons using this instrument will be close 
on 50,000. The telephone is in the hands of 
the Government, and the annual fee for its use 
is only £7 10s. Its installation is made so easy 
that the increase in the list of subscribers 
exceeds 5,000 per annum. One fourth of the 
entire telephonic connection in Germany is in 
the city of Berlin. London and New York are 
both of them far behind Berlin. In England 
altogether there are only 80,000 telephones, in 
France only 40,000, in Austria-Hungary only 
30,000, in Russia 20,000, in Italy 15,000. In 
Sweden and Norway, however, the telephone 
has reached high development. In _ these 
countries there are 70,000 instruments. In 
Stockholm, with a population of not quite 
300,000 inhabitants, there are 20,000 telephones 
at work—one for every fifteen inhabitants. In 
Berlin there is one for every thirty-seven. Berlin 
is at present in telephonic connection with 800 
other places in the German Empire.—x. A. M. 


Arabic Proverbs 

Proressor Baur, one of Germany's best 
Semitic scholars, has published a most interest- 
ing collection of Arabic proverbs, which he has 
gathered in the course of his prolonged Oriencal 
travels. Some of them evince such shrewd views 
of life that they hardly seem the mental work of 
a nomadic race; others are of so caustic and 
biting a nature that we suspect their authors 
must have left plain desert fare for the luxuries 
which bring dyspepsia in their train. Another 
curious fact is that so many of them are Oriental 
variations of our homely English saws. 
Here are some samples: “A man is like a 
bridge: both good and bad go over it.’ “ Your 
friend’s vinegar is sweeter than your enemy's 
honey.’ “ Ask your question at the doors of a 
man of experience rather than at the door of a 
man of books.”’ “The fire only burns the man 
who would extinguish it.’’ “ You cannot carry 
two melons in one hand.’ (You cannot serve 
two masters.) “ Be one-eyed among the one- 
eyed.’ (Do in Rome as the Romans do.) 
“The ugliest ape is a gazelle in his mother’s 
eyes.” “A hundred friends can get into the 
smallest house; the biggest house is too small 
for two enemies.” —M. A. M- 
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TALKS IN 


Another Way of Bread-winning 


NE advantage which typewriting and short- 
hand, taken conjointly, offer as a calling, 
is the cheapness of their acquisition. At 

the shorthand schools five guineas is the charge 
made for lessons that will be coniinued until 
the pupil has attained a rate of speed reaching 
to the writing of 120 words per minute; while 
all the typewriting firms—that is, the firms which 
manufacture and sell the instruments—will teach 
the art of typing free of charge to any purchaser 
of a machine. Again, shorthand may be 
learned at evening classes, where the terms are 
five shillings per week, or at day classes for 
ten shillings per week ; in this way an intelligent 
girl, working at home, can become proficient for 
a minimum of direct outlay. Once she knows her 
work, can write shorthand quickly, read what 
she has written, can punctuate and spell 
correctly, she will not have much difficulty in 
obtaining a clerk’s situation, with a salary 
beginning at £1 per week, and rising to 25s. or 
30s.; while. if she knows other languages than 
her own, so that she could conduct the foreign 
correspondence of the firm employing her, if she 
understands book-keeping and précis, which is 
the synopsising of a document in the fewest 
possible words consistent with clearness and 
accuracy, her salary will soon rise to £3 or £4 
per week. Certainly the work is arduous during 
business hours; but, owing to the multitude of 
applicants for work to-day, light employments are 
not found coexistent with a steady and satisfactory 
income. There is probably no other calling in 
which the preliminary outlay is so small and the 
salary so good at the start. 

The schools which train in shorthand usually 
find situations for their pupils, as business houses 
requiring assistance apply to them; and the 
pupils, when qualified, are generally engaged 
at once. 

Among the best centres in London for learn- 
ing shorthand and typewriting are: Pitman’s 
Metropolitan School, Southampton Row, w.c. ; 
Clark’s Commercial College, 2 Chancery Lane, 
w.c.,and the Cusack Institute, White Street. Moor- 
fields, £.c.; but every district contains schools, 
and, as the system is the same everywhere, and 
the teaching varies little, the pupil may with 
advantage join one of these in the locality most 
accessible from her place of residence. In pro- 
vincial towns there are also shorthand schools, 
while every village has, or can have, shorthand 
classes. For proficiency a year’s practice will be 
necessary. Girls only partly qualified may 
obtain situations in inferior houses, with salaries 
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as low as 10s. per week; but here, as elsewhere, 
it is very poor wisdom to aim at anything but 
the best work for the best reward. Though a 
knowledge of drawing is not an essential of a 
clerk’s equipment, it may, nevertheless, prove 
very serviceable to one entering an engineer's 
office ; indeed, no kind of educational aptitude 
comes amiss to the girl who requires to make 
her own way in life. 

To the possessor of nothing per annum, living 
in her father’s house, a salary of £120 to £200 
per annum would seem a princely income ; but, 
supporting herself, paying for her apartments, 
her food, her clothing, her "bus and train fares, 
will reduce the result amazingly ; while the girl 
earning £1 per week will find that careful 
economy will be required to enable her to make 
ends meet. An effort is at present being made 
to establish economical and comfortable homes 
for salary-earning girls. Of these I hope to speak 
at a later date. 

Girls qualified to take an appointment, but 
unconnected with any shorthand school, might 
apply for employment at Remington’s, 100 
Gracechurch Street, £.c.; at the Yést Typewriter 
Co.’s, Holborn, £.c.; or at the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Regent Street, London, w.c. There is a 
typists’ agency at Remington’s, which is very 
highly spoken of ; no charge is made for engage- 
ments, and every effort is used to suit both 
employer and employé. 

In considering the kind of situations available, 
girls should endeavour, if possible, to become 
attached to well-known business houses of good 
standing, and in no case should a girl accept an 
engagement where there is only one person of 
her sex enployed. This may seem prudish, but 
it will be found a safe rule; an inexperienced 
girl might easily find herself attached to swind- 
ling ventures which spring up like mushrooms 
all over large cities, and become connected with a 
firm of one or two persons whose mere name 
would attach a blemish to hers during her future 
life. It may happen that such offer a very 
good rate of remuneration, and apparently tempt- 
ing prospects; but it is necessary to be very 
wary when venturing into the unknown. The 
name of a house of repute is a guarantee to 
those who enter it, and the self-supporting girl 
must remember that she is an inexperienced 
traveller still, and must therefore keep close to 
the old landmarks and safety. 

In most offices the typist will find a machine 
awaiting her; should she require to buy one, she 
will do well to select one simple in construction, 
which works easily, has correct alignments, and 
leaves the writing visible to the operator. At 
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the Typewriting Exchange, Chancery Lane, 
London, she may get a first-class second-hand 
machine as good as new for all practical pur- 
poses, but costing only half the first price. 

If engaged throughout the day in office work 
it would be inadvisable to take private orders 
for home copying; in any case these are pre- 
carious, and need never be relied on to afford 
anything like a steady income. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


A Practical Woman sends the following directions 
for washing flannelette : ‘“‘ Wash in warm water, soft, 
if possible, making a lather, as for woollen articles, 
by shredding Sunlight or Primrose soap, or, in case 
of a small quantity, by rubbing down the soap 
between the hands. In this put the flannelette 
articles, and leave for five minutes, then knead and 
work them up and down, only rubbing soiled places, 
wring out and treat similarly in a second water, 
wring out again, and rinse in clear warm water, 
without soap. Pass through a wringer; if this is 
not available, wring in a bath-towel, thumping and 
beating rather than twisting. Shake each garment 
well, subsequently dry out of doors, except in frosty 
weather ; in very hot weather dry in the shade. If 
dried in the house, keep the articles far from the fire. 
They can be aired close to the heat.’’ “A Practical 
Woman” recommends Miss Mann’s pamphlet on 
laundry work, published at 1d. by tne Ladies’ 
Sanitary Association, 22 Berners Street, London. 

H. L. (Lower Tottenham).—If you lived in the 
neighbourhood you could, I make no doubt, join 





the classes with advantage ; but I should be doubtful 
of the benefit to be derived from correspondence 
classes on the plan indicated. 

Rustica.—Gossip is one of the most baleful in- 
fluences in the world, but as it has a powerful hold 
on a vast section of the community it is impossible 
to generally arrest it. We can, however, withhold 
it from ourselves by simply not feeling interested. 
By looking amiably vacant when the affairs of your 
neighbours are discussed, and changing the con- 
versation at the earliest opportunity to something 
more abstract and uplifting, you will inevitably 
modify, in time, the atmosphere that surrounds you. 
There is no clearer evidence of mental decadence in 
a@ people than a love of mere news apart from 
interest in any wide issue affected by the news. As 
a matter of fact, it is no more elevating to discuss the 
personal affairs of the Queen, members of the 
nobility, or persons of momentary note, than to dis- 
cuss those of your next-door neighbours; and I know 
no sadder evidence of intellectual degeneracy than 
the existence of press organs to disseminate gossip 
about women of fashion, actors, writers, and poli- 
ticians. We cannot attain to greatness until we 
consistently live above the petty and mean things 
of life. 

A. D. recommends Melanyl, which can be had 
from any chemist, as the most excellent marking 
ink she has found anywhere. 


Letters requiring answers to be addressed— 
“ Verity,” 
c/o Editor, “ Leisure Hour,” 
56 Paternoster Row, 
London, E.c. 


The Fireside Club 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS 


QUOTATION PRIZE 


On Conventionality 


1. “ Society will pardon much to genius and 
special gifts, but being in its nature a convention, 
it loves what is conventional, or what belongs to 
coming together.””-— Emerson. 


2. “Give me a case to put my visage in.” 
Shakespeare. 

3. “Who are you that wanted only to be told 
what you knew before ?”’— Whitman. 

4. “Conventionalities are all very well in their 
place, but they shrivel at the touch of Nature like 
stubble in the fire.””—Lowell. 

5. “ All individual dignity and power 
Engulfed in courts, committees, institutions, 
Associations and societies, 
A vain speech-mouthing, speech-reporting 
guild, 
One benefit-club for mutual flattery.”’ 
S. T. Coleridge. 


Our readers are invited this month to send in 
quotations from their favourite authors on the sub- 
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ject of The Use of Friendship. Each quotation to 
be written legibly on a post-card (only), and xo com- 
petitor to send more than one. A prize of Five 
SHILLINGS is each month awarded for the best. See 
rules below. 

The “* Conventionality’’ prize is awarded to M. E. 
Jones, The Hollies, Wollerton, Market Drayton. 


HIDDEN AUTHORS 


A prize of One Gutnga is offered for the best 
answers in this second series of Four Hidden 
Authors, begun last month. One mark is given for 
each light correctly answered, and the competitor 
scoring the highest number of marks at the end of 
the series wins, even though he may not have found 
ail. See rules below. 


Second of Four 


1. “ Dust as we are, the immortal spirit grows 
Like harmony in music; there is a dark 
Inscrutable . . . that reconciles 
Discordant elements.’’ 
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2. “The beetle, panoplied in gems and gold, 
A mailéd angel . . . a battle-day, 
The mysteries that cups of flowers enfold 
And all the gorgeous sights which fairies do 
behold.”’ 

3. “. . . have sufficed to prove 

To fettered wretchedness, that no Bastille 

Is deep enough to exclude the light of love.’’ 
4. “Our... our being’s heart and home, 

Is with infinitude and only there.” 
5. “The lonely roads 

Were open . . . in which I daily read 

With most delight.” 
6. “ Left the name 

Of... to be found like a wild-flower, 

All over his: dear country.”’ 

7. “Learn by a mortal yearning to ascend 
Seeking a higher . . . Love was given, 
Encouraged, sanctioned, chiefly for that end.” 

“Like those self-solacing, those under-notes, 


8. 
Thrilled by the . . . when autumnal leaves 
Are thick upon the bough.” 

9. Blessings be with them and eternal praise 


Who gave us nobler loves and nobler cares... 
The Poets, who on earth have made us heirs 
ere 
10. “Learning from ... to find a reason 
For a light heart in a dull season.’ 


In this acrostic the initials of the missing words 
spell the name of the author quoted, whose poetry 
Matthew Arnold declared to be ** the most important 
work done in verse in our language during the 
present century.’ Give the missing words and the 
sources of quotations. 


Answers in First Series of Hidden Authors 
(November and December) 


The four authors whose names were spelt by the 
initials of the words omitted in the quotations from 
their works were: 

I. MILTON, the words required being musing, from 
Il Penseroso; infirmity, from Lycidas; life, from 
sonnet to C. Skinner; time, from Ode on Time; 
orbed, from Ode on the Nativity; and now, from 
Sonnet to Mr. Lawrence. 

II. GRAY, the required words being gilded from 
The Bard; raptures, from Pleasures arising from 
Vicissitudes ; ashes, from the Elegy; and yet, from 
Progress of Poesy. 

III. KEATS, the required words being ken, 
from Sonnet on Chapman’s Homer; eyelids, from 
Endymion ; ardent from Early Poems ; time, from 
Hyperion ; shut, from Eve of St. Agnes. 

IV. SHELLEY, the required words being scaffold, 
Queen Mab; hate, from Lines to a Critic; ever- 
moving, from Witch of Atlas; love, from Prometheus 
Unbound ; lamp, from Hymn of Apollo; Enna, 
from Prometheus Unbound ; youth, from Epipsy- 
chidion, 

It only remains to award the prize to the success 
ful competitor, but here the Editor must confess 
that his readers have proved quite too many for 
him. Out of two hundred and seven competitors, 
no less than eighty-five have succeeded in solving 
the series with absolute correctness, and it is 
clearly impossible to divide a guinea among such a 
host. He is therefore obliged to set a special 
Acrostic to further test these eighty-five unexpectedly 
clever people, and to make it a more difficult one. 
The quotations in the following acrostic are from 
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the published works (not fugitive pieces) of six poets 
all living in December 1899, and the initials of the 
omitted words spell the name of a living poet. 
Space fails us to print here the names of these 
eighty-five competitors, but they are all indexed, 
and no answers to the special acrostic will be con- 
sidered except such as they send. Mark the enve- 
lopes outside “Special Acrostic,” and send in not 
later than February 15. 


SPECIAL ACROSTIC 


1. “there will greet me there 
No soft foam fawning upon smiling strand, 
No scent of orange-groves, no zephyrs bland; 
But ... March.” 
2. “You'll hear the long-drawn thunder ’neath 
her leaping figure-head, 
While far, so far above you, her tall poop- 
lanterns shine 
... by wind or weather like the candles 
round a shrine!” 
3. “... on your dial the shadows creep, 
So many hours for food and sleep, 
So many hours till study tire, 
So many hours for heart’s desire.”’ 
4. “ The bones of Agamemnon are a show, 
And ruined is his royal moniment. 
The awful dust and . . . of the Dead, 
Has Learning scattered wide.”’ 


~ 


5. “Think not thy wisdom can . . . away 
The ancient tanglement of night and day. 
Enough to acknowledge both, and both revere: 
They see not clearliest who see all thingsclear.”’ 
6. “Inside this northern summer’s fold 


The fields are full of . . . gold 
Broadcast from heaven on lands it loves.’ 
Find omitted words, and sowrce as well as author 
of each quotation. In default of any perfectly correct 
answer, the one most nearly right wins. 


’ 


BOUT-RIMES ON WAR AND PEACE 
(see p. 190) 


The following lines by D. Parry, 11 Greenhill 
Gardens, Edinburgh, are the best among many 
received, and to him therefore the prize of Five 
Shillings is awarded. 


THE EVE OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
A PRAYER 

Grant us, O God, in this new book of time, 
Being guided by Thy never-failing hand, 
To write in holy deeds, unsoiled by crime, 
A stainless record of our native land. 
O Christ, who speakest in the midnight chime, 
Into our hearts Thy loving spirit pour, 
That these white pages of the book of time 
Be never ruffled by the winds of war. 
We pray Thee, once again, bid storm-winds cease, 
And grant us, Lord, on earth, Thy heavenly peace. 


Answers in the foregoing competitions must be 
received at the office of the “ Leisure Hour” 56 
Paternoster Rou, not later than the 20th of the 
month. They must be addressed to the Editor, and 
marked outside “Fireside Club.” 

Write very clearly on one side of the paper only. 
No papers can be returned, nor is private corre- 
spondence possible. 
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Our Chess Page 


TEN GUINEAS IN PRIZES (for amateurs only) 


ORIGINAL END GAMES 
Four Guineas in Prizes 


ALMOsT every amateur chess-player of repute 
cherishes the remembrance of some particularly 
subtle play by which he won a match or a social 
game. Others, again, may be in such brilliant 
form just now that they may reasonably be 
expected to create at least one notewor'thy 
ending during the next few weeks. We shall be 
glad to see any of these choice specimens, and 
have pleasure in offering four guineas in prizes 
for the best of them under the following 


Conditions. Each specimen must consist of 
the position (in diagram form) of the game at 
the time when the brilliancy began and the 
continuation, in ordinary notation, to the finish. 

Each must be headed by the name and address 
of the competitor, who must also have been the 
winner of the game submitted. 

The full particulars of the game in which the 
ending occurred must be given, including its 
date (month and year) and the name of opponent. 

The prizes will be awarded at the discretion 
of the examiners, but there will not be fewer 
than six, and the first prize will not be less than 
one guinea. 

In the case of serious difficulty in the adjudi- 
cation, preference will be given to the most 
recent specimens. 

The competition will be kept open until 
April 5. 

From Mr. Blackburne’s “ Games at Chess” 
(Longmans), to which we called attention last 
month, we publish the following position from 
the section devoted to endings from actual play. 
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Wurre— Marco 


White played Kt-R2 and Blackburne neatly 
finished the game in four moves. We will not 
spoil our readers’ enjoyment by giving the 
solution. 
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PROBLEM-COMPOSING COMPETITION 
Six Guineas in Prizes 


As announced last month, we are offering 
prizes for original two- and three-move problems 
to be sent in by March 5. It is not necessary 
to repeat the conditions, which will be found on 
p. 285 of the current volume. 


PROBLEM-SOLVING COMPETITION 
Solutions 


ProsBLeM I 


WHITE BLACK 
1. B—Kt7 If P—B4 
2. Kt—B 3 Any move 


3. Mates accordingly 
with R—Q4; R—B5 
or R~x Kt. 


Prosiem II 


1. Kt—KR7 Any move 
2. Mates accordingly. - 

Prostem III 
1. Q—KB8 IfPxB 
2. Q—B sq (ch) K—Q4 
3. P—QB 4 (mate) 
1. If B—Q3 
2. Q—QR8 Px«B 
8. Q «x Pon K 4 (mate) 
1, If R—Kt 4 
2.QxPonB4(ch) IfKxQ 
3. 


R—QB 6 (mate) 
2. IfRxQ 


3. K-—Kt+ 4 (mate) 
2. If K—Kt6 
3. Q—Q 5 (mate) 


In answer to Black’s 1 B—KB5 or KKt 6 
there is a dual continuation, for White can 
reply by 2 Q—-QR 8 or R—Kt4 ch and mate on 
the third move accordingly. 


The solutions to Problems IV and V are with- 
held until next month, as this page will be in 
print before the time allowed to solvers has 
expired. 

We have to thank many correspondents for 
kind words in appreciation of our Chess Column. 
Suggestions for its improvement will be quite as 
cordially welcomed. 

All communications to be addressed to the 
Editor, “The Leisure Hour,’ 56 Paternoster 
Row, London, £.c., and to be marked CHESS 
on the envelope. 
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The Leisure Hour Eisteddfod 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 


COMPETITION 1 
Essay on Memory: how it can best be cultivated. 


First Prize Two Guineas: 
Lucy Cress, 24 Petherton Road, London, xn. 


Second Prize One Guinea: 
Liiy Russent, 27 Erskine Street, Aberdeen. 


Third Prize Half-a-Guinea: 
Lucy M. Larcompe, 23 Marlborough Road, 
Dalston, N.E. 


Very Highly Commended: 

Miss A. L. Ross, Streatham; Lucy H. Yares, 
New Barnet; Roserr Arnswortu, Darwen; Muss J. 
Partrivce, Redditch; Mavup M. Wricnr, Hamp- 
stead; Ann O’Brien, Holland Road, w.; M. A. 
Grsson, Saffron Walden; F. W. Anperson FisHEr, 
Birmingham; T. W. Core, Wandsworth, s.w.; 
Apvetinge G. Luioyp, Hartington School, Kington ; 
Annie Parsons, Sherborne; L. Haynes, Cork ; 
Morna Carrick, Ealing; Friorence Peacock, 
Kirton-in-Lindsey ; Atex. B. McKee, Bristol. 


Highly Commended : 

Henry Woop, Wiii1am Smmox, H. V. Lereu, 
WisirrReD ALEXANDER, W. N. Rem, E. Irvine, A. 
Wau, Rev. J. R. Wison, Caartes Draycort, 
Epiru M. CarrvuTHers. 


Honourable Mention: 

Wuu1am Rocer, C. J. Bosanquet, E. A. Costetxo, 
Epwarp W. Ler, CuHartes G. Ammon, Ocravia 
Ports, E. Hatsati Woopwarp, E. B. THompson, 
KarHLeeN E. Crark, Mrs. Sara C. Rircute, Kate A. 
Hetuiwett, J. E. Compron, ALGERNON WARREN, W. 
Doveias Arrcuison, Miss M. G. Murray, Maset A. 
NourRNE, CuHartes Bearry, Fiorence M. Moopy, 
Epyonp King, Freperick J. Girt, Erste Smimons, 
R. P. Henry, Epwarp T. Wetts, Emmy 8. ALLEN, 
JennrE A. Crispin, Mary F. Woop. 


COMPETITION 2 


Essay on What shall we do with our Leisure 
Time in Winter ? 


Two Prizes of a Guinea each: 

(For residents in a rural district.) Mrs. M. C. 
Devtscuenporrr, 16 Rue du Théatre, Charleville, 
Ardennes, France; J. H. Harris, Porthleven, Helston, 
Cornwall. 


Two Prizes of a Guinea each: 

(For residents in town or city.) J. W. Maxwett, 
21 Belgrave Crescent, Bath; Henry Woop, 16 
Hoxton Street, Girlington, Bradford. 


Very Highly Commended: 

Mrs. Baritne, Eggesford Rectory; Hersert M. 
Owen, Oswestry; H. Haynes, Hampstead. 
Highly Commended : 

Miss E. Wuson, Glasgow; Erner Inauis, 
Harlesden, n.w. 


Honourable Mention: 
Maset A. Cooke, Rose Macrntyre, ANN O’Brien, 
Miss A. M. Kerr. 


COMPETITION 3 


Essay on Exercise for Sedentary People; how 
to get enough for health within a short time, and 
without strain. 


Two Prizes of a Guinea each: 

(For Men.) F. W. A. Fisner, 61 Hagley Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

(For Women.) Lucy H. Yares, Woodbank, 
Woodville Road, New Barnet, n. 
Very Highly Commended : 

Marcaret 8. Fam, Glasgow; H. V. Letaun, 
Stonehouse; Henry L. Drxon, Warminster; Ann 
O’Baten, Holland Road, w. 


Highly Commended : 
Jean Mackinnon, Henry Cxiaupe Ospourne, R. 
M. Srpewicx. 


Honourable Mention: 
Miss A. M. Kerr, Manet A. Cooke, KarHerine 
M. B. Suaw (Florence). 


COMPETITION 4 


Essay on The best Estimate for Living on an 
Income of £300 a year. 


[The papers on this subject attained a high degree 
of excellence. It is noteworthy that the majority— 
perhaps because they were written by ladies— placed 
the estimate for taxation much too low. 

The “Single Woman” papers showed amazing 
variety of opinion and ambition regarding the 
expenditure of such an annual sum. Where one 
writer held a pony carriage and three servants 
possible, another could only see her way to an 
outlay of £20 on dress, and the services of a good 
“general.’”’ But then she saved #95 a year. It 
has been very difficult to make any comparison 
between papers so divergent. 


Estimate for a Single Man 


Prize One Guinea: 
Miss Annie C. Cook, */, Mrs. Paterson, 56 Beauval 
Road, East Dulwich, s.r. 
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Honourable Mention: 
H. Mary Kravss. 


Estimate for a Single Woman 

Prize One Guinea: 

Miss Acnes F. Anprews, Icklesham Vicarage, 
Rye, Sussex. 
Very Highly Commended: 

May W. Haynes, Cork; Crecmi H. Jackson, 
Kirriemuir, Forfarshire. 
Highly Commended: 

Mrs. CatTeRMOLE, Miss B. CLEwEs. 
Honourable Mention: 

Miss Henry, Emtiy D. Amery. 


Estimate for a Couple without Family 
Prize One Guinea: 

Mrs. M. Wueerer, 95 Cromwell Road, Peter- 
borough. 

Very Highly Commended: 

Mrs. Coane, Curragh Camp, Ireland; Miss A. C. 
Coox, East Dulwich; H. Mary Kravss, Wood 
Green, N. 

Highly Commended: 

OutveE Cooke. 
Honourable Mention: 

C. E. ALuison. 

Estimate for a Couple with Family 
Prize One Guinea: 

Annie M. Amery, Hazelhurst, Bishop’s Lydeard, 
Taunton. 

Very Highly Commended: 

Epira Bosanevet, Blackheath Park; Mrs. Dor- 
waRD, Galashiels; Henry Eapen, Cambridge ; 
Acnes H. Brown, Edinburgh. 

Highly Commended: 
Mrs. Atrrep Druce, Mcrret Evan Spicer. 


Honourable Mention: 
Miss D. M. Harnes, Mrs. Macuvre. 


COMPETITION 5 
Essay on My Favourite Books. 


First Prize One Guinea: 
T. W. Coxe, 21 Coleford Road, Wandsworth, s.z. 


Second Prize Half-a-Guinea: 
Tuomas Jessap, 12 Pelham Street, Lincoln. 


Very Highly Commended: 
H. M. Srack, Bayswater ; 
Davipson, Edinburgh. 
Highly Commended : 
T. Crcppas Porrevs, p.a., Katatren Knox, Miss 
Porter, Mrs. Coapr, Miss M. Corner, Guapys L. 
Srack, H. E. Warton. 


Harriet MItrer 


Honourable Mention: 

Nexture Davis, H. P. Wrient, J. H. Harnts, R. 
V. Batuarp, Atice Mackenzie Rutnp, F. W. A. 
Fisuer, H. Srumonps, C. F. M. Aratrnoon, Epirn 
B. Jowett, Mary Smita. 
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COMPETITION 6 


Essay on The best Remedy for the present 
Scarcity of Domestic Servants. (Open to Women 
only.) 


First Prize One Guinea: 
Miss H. Danks, 68 Bromfelde Road, Clapham, s.w. 


Second Prize Half-a-Guinea: 
Racnet E. Mircnett, 5 St. John’s Road, Pollok- 
shields, Glasgow. 


Very Highly Commended: 

Mrs. Youne, Acle Rectory, Norwich; Miss Liny 
Rosseit, Aberdeen; Mary Cavmont, Eastbourne; 
Lucy A. Bennett, Falfield; Mavpe Rostnson, 
Saddlescombe ; Heten F. Turner, Merton Abbey, 
s.w.; E. J. Cameron, uu.a., Edinburgh; Drana V. 
Matcoim, Manningtree ; “ Mouure.”’ 


Highly Commended: 

Mrs. E. A. Bowen, Mrs. Lanemar, “ A. M. M. P.,” 
Acnes H. Arxinson, ApetineE G. Lioyp, Saran 
Luoyp,. Mrs. J. C. Barrett, Epirn B. Jowert, 
Epita Bosangvet, Erxet Inenis, A. G. McIver, 
AnnizE M. Pace, ADELINE WYLIE. 


Honourable Mention: 

T. E. Bartiett, H. Haynes, H. Jane Harprina, 
ANNIE Parsons, ANNA M. Kerr, Mrriam H. Smuyta, 
May W. Haynes, G. Lerson-MarsHati, L. C. Oxtver, 
Eien B. Tompson. 


COMPETITION 17 


Best original piece for recitation—prose or verse 
to occupy in type not more than one page of 
* Leisure Hour.” 


Prize One Guinea: 

Miss Grorcina Browne, Dudley House, Redhill, 
Surrey. 
Very Highly Commended : 

Percy Kent, 2 Bayley Mansions, Bedford Square, 
London, w.c.; Mary L. Dawson, Seagoe Rectory, 
Portadown, Ireland. 


Highly Commended: 

T. Cruppas Portevs, B.A., Ranmoor College, 
Sheffield ; Mavp Hovston, Coleraine, Ireland; 
M. Wesster Jenkinson, 30 Wostenholm Road, 
Sheffield. 

Honourable Mention : 

Mrs. CatrerMoLe, Rosert Lavurte, W. Kepret 
Honnywiit, J. Carrns, Mrs. Aston, ANNIE F'RANKs, 
C. Wrxtrrep James, ADA GERTRUDE FisHer, Miss 
Waker, Linian Boac, F. W. Anperson Fisuer, 
E. L. F. Harris-Bickrorp, Heten J. B. Garprarrn, 
Miss A. L. Ross, Sister Maricent, Mrs. Ticenvrsr. 


Elsewhere in this number we give some of the 
best pieces, and hope to give others in subsequent 
numbers. 


TO COMPETITORS 
We would again remind competitors that private 
correspondence is impossible. Stamped envelopes, 
therefore, should not be sent with competitions. 


Further Results next Month. 





